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Among prominent persons and institu 
tions served by the Davey 
he f 


ire th ollowing: 


AUGUSTUS A, BUSCH 

MecGILL UNIVERSITY 

SAMUEL INSULL 

GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr. 
PENNSYLVANTA RATLROAD COMPANY 
SCIOTO COUNTRY CLUB 

HOWARD HEINZ 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, J 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 
HON. WILL H. HAYS 








JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 
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Reproduction from a painting made on the estate of Mr. William A. Rockefeller, Greenwich, Connecticut, by Frank Swift Chase 
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lo whom wil you entrust ir pricel 


Davey Tree Service—reliable, proved, safe—can be had only from thi 
Davey Company, whose experts live and work in your vicinity 





values and the most advanced methods of prac! 
and the fine professional ethics. 

These trained, reliable Davey Tree Experts ! 
and work in your vicinity. They are easily 
quickly available to you. No car fare is charged : 
you pay oaly for actual working time at reasonal| 
rates, plus the necessary materials and the cost o! 
delivering them. 

You can afford Davey Tree Expert Serv 
Kighty-four per cent of Davey clients in 1926 p 
less than $200.00 each. The total volume of busi 
last year was $2,000,000, but the bulk of this \ 
made up of small operations for people of moder 
means who appreciate their trees as living things 
and priceless possessions. Above everything 
reliability. Davey Tree Experts will save your tr 
without guessing or experiment. Write or \ 
nearest office. 


Your trees are living things. They will usually re- 
spond to intelligent, skillful care, but they can’t be 
patched like a brick wall or treated by careless, un- 
trained hands—if you want to save them. 

While occasional trees are nearly perfect, most 
trees require some care in varying degrees. The 
majority probably need only limited treatment to pre- 
vent more serious troubles later—like teeth. Some 
are in advanced states of decay or decline. If a tree 
is worth saving, it is worth reliable expert service. 

Every Davey Tree Expert is Davey trained—is 
trained before he is allowed to work on your price- 
less trees. Men who are dishonest or lazy or careless 
are eliminated from the Davey organization as 
quickly as they are found, nearly all of them in the 
training school. The result is that only the right 
kind of men are left, and all of them are thoroughly 
trained by Davey experts who know Tree Surgery 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 675 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 
Branch offices with telephones: New York, 501 Fifth Ave., Phone: Murray Hill 1629; Albany, City Savings Bank Bldg.; Bost 
Statler Bldg.; Pittsfield, Mass., Stevenson Bldg.; Providence, R. I., 36 Exchange Pl.; Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg.; Balti 
American Bldg.; Washington, Investment Bldg.; Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; Buffalo, 110 Franklin St.; Cleveland, Hippodrome B 
Detroit, General Motors Bldg.; Cincinnati, Mercantile Library Bldg.; Louisville, Todd Bldg.; Indianapolis, Fletcher Savings & 1 
Bldg.; Chicago, Westminster Bldg.; St. Louis, Arcade Bldg : Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg.; Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg.; M mntreal, Insu 

Exchange Bldg.; Toronto, 71 King St., West; Stamford, Conn., Gurley Bldg.; Hartford, Conn., 36 Pearl St. 
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Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public ts cautioned against those falsely representing themselves. An 
agreement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual ts certain evidence of genuineness. Protect yourself from tmpostors. If anyone solicits the car 
of your trees who ts not directly in our employ and claims to be a Davey man, write headquarters for his record. Save yourself from loss and your trees from hari 
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Discover 


j This Easy Way 


o Quickly 


Become a 


Brilliant Forceful Speaker! 


HERE is one thing that everybody 


recognizes as the chief factor to 
» popularity, success and _achieve- 


ent. It is the ability to talk interest- 
ly and effectively without embarrass- 
to one or a thousand. Yet few 
people realize that the 
] 


ent 


] 


you a single penny. You need not have 
a college education, nor previous voice 
training. By this amazingly easy method 
you have only a few simple principles to 
learn. Then you how really 
easy it is to have the power of effective, 
convincing speech. 


will see 





priceless gift of effective 


speech is hidden in al- 
lost everyone of us. 
\uthorities say that 7 


15 MINUTES A DAY WILL 
SHOW YOU 


Why Good Talkers Are 
Socially Prominent and 
Hold Important Jobs 


: ad ie ceisiinae How to talk before your club or lodge , 
b: i ry of eve ry ) have How to add ess board meetings You know that the 
his gift. And you need How to propose and respond to to: big, important, high- 
nly to put into effect till alle Bee ema tae a salaried jobs go to the 
: : How to tell entertaining stories 2 5 
r a 1l€ asy princ iple s to How to make after-dinner speeches men who are powerful 
elop it into a power How to converse interestingly, talkers You also know 
that aa ae 2 How to write better letters, : x 
tna enables you to How to sell more goods that the man who is in 
ominate others and be- How to train your memory. demand everywhere so- 


ie « . How to enlarge your vocabulary . 
me a real leader ine to Giarecmn then thaiht cially is the one who can 
ng men. How to develop self-confidence entertain and _ interest 
How to acquire a winning personalit _— le ‘ h } P k 
Now Easy to Become A How to strengthen your will-power and people wit ais spark- 
p ambition ling conversation It is 
owerful Speaker How to become a clear, accurate thin . 

How to develop your power of nce! the power and ability to 

\ Se. pe Aes . : , : f : 
No sane man would ation speak with force and 


Loi} H Ww to be the maste 
dei erately throw away ; 
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f any situatior . . 
conviction that raises 








a chance to become an 
outstanding, influential 
nd important figure, occupying a high 
salaried job. And now you, too, can 
discover for yourself how to develop your 
atural gift of powerful speech. You 
receive right in your own home the 
secrets used by the most brilliant and 
tstanding public speaker. Regardless 
hat work you are now doing—or 
ther you are timid and self-conscious, 

su will devote just 15 minutes a day 

the privacy of your home you can be- 

» an accomplished powerful speaker 
few short weeks, or it will not cost 


men from obscurity 
and low wages to 
prominence and high salary. Dev elop 


the ability to address clubs, lodges, busi- 
ness meetings—or to dominate 
every-day conversation — and you will 
be surprised at your own rapid rise. 


Amazing Booklet FREE 
MAIL COUPON 


This amazingly easy and effective 
method of training in effective speaking 
is offered you by one of America’s old 
established schools. A foremost teacher 
of effective speech helps and guides you 


even 


every ste] For only a few cents a day 
you can have this wonderful training If 
you will fill in and mail the coupon at 
once, you will receive free and without 
obligation a remarkable new _ booklet, 


“How to Work Wonders with Words 


You can determine for yourself whether 





you are one of the 7 men out of every 
9 who possess the “hidden knack” of power 
ful speech an do not know it I isam 
have f ind I ! 


forward in thei 





NORTH AMERICAN INSTITU 


3601 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 1404, Chicago, II 














NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. 1404, 3601 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, III. 

Please send 1 FREE and without ob 
gation, 1 f 1 In S] g t } 
“How to W Wonders with W 
full inf . ae egarding ( 

Effective Spe ng 
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Typical station-to-station day rates 

Chicago to St.Louis, $145 Pittsburgh to New York, $170 

Atlanta to San Francisco, $9.40 Denver to Indianapolis, $4.60 

Cleveland to Omaha, $3.45 Boston to Detroit, $285 
Seattle to Minneapolis, $6.45 


What far away call should you make now......number, please ?.......... 
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ADERS who automatic- 
ally turn to the back 
pages in search of the 
rial chatter” will be sur- 
this month, for we have 
to put the material 

into new place and new form. 
But the frontispiece is still in 
editary position—and we 

t you will like the beauti- 
ful pen and ink drawing after 
the woodcut style, by Bernhardt 
Kleboe, young Chicago artist, 
who has so aptly illustrated 
Wordsworth’s famous sonnet, 
“The World Is Too Much With 


A writer’s mail is remark- 
able for its diversity and for 
the high percentage of genuine 
human documents it contains. 
For instance, here is a letter re- 
cently received by Ellis Parker 
Butler: “Have just finished 
reading your story ‘Father’ 
in the February issue of THE 
RoTARIAN. It is splendid. 

“As I read, a lump came into 
my throat, for I realize what 
I missed. My father never 
went fishing with me; he was 
always too busy or too tired— 
poor father. I believe I am 
the youngest Rotarian in the 
world. I entered Rotary at the 
age of twenty. . . . Please 
continue to write more of these 
stories for us, won’t you? I 
was forced to work early in 
life and perhaps it was best 
for me, anyway, but I see 
fathers today who are Rotari- 
ans, but they do not have the 
right idea about a father’s relation to 
his son. I am the only American in 
the Rotary Club of this city, and there 
is a Mexican father in this club who is 
just like your Mr. Murch. I have spent 
an hour and a half translating your 
article into Spanish, to give to him, 
hoping I might be a small means in 
bringing about the proper spirit be- 
tween that father and son.” 


The youngest Rotarian in the world 
(or do you know of any with a better 
claim to that distinction ?) certainly puts 
his Rotary into practice without delay. 

The men and women who write for 
this and other magazines are always 
interested in your reaction to their ef- 
You may agree with their views 
or you may not—but what interests 
these people is why you do or do not. 


LOrts, 


Tue Best RoTARIAN 


FaItH, HopeE—ANpD INpusTRY! 


Davip AND MaTILpA DETOUR 


A LETTER FROM OSTEND 


BELIEVE It or Nor 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


Other Features and Departments: 
in the Public Eye (page 20); Unusual Stories of Unusual Men 
(page 27); Editorial Comment (page 28); Talking it Over 


THE ROTARIAN 
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A MEXICAN SPEAKS TO 
AMERICANS .. 


Not BoostTING, BUT 
COOPERATION....... 


A Mortor-Camp VacatTiow.....Claude P. Fordyce 
SCHOOLROOM Fans AND FRILLs.....Jolin H. Butler 
Coleman Cox 
“So You’RE GOING TO 
EUROPE” 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
QUARTET. 


A Rotary WELCOME 
IN SPAIN 


DENTON Dtscovers Rotarvy....Eric G. Schroeder 3 


THE DECLINE IN INTEREST 
RATES... 


(page 29); Rotary Club Activities (page 33). 


| Sige T. PETERSON, editor of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Beacon, has been 
active in promoting world peace and 
participated in a series of programs by 
which his local Rotary club sought to 
advance its Sixth Object. 

Charles H. Mayo, M.D., one of the 
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famous Mayo brothers, was 
born in Rochester, Minnesota, 
in 1865. Since taking his M.D. 
at Northwestern University in 
1888 he has become one of the 
best-known surgeons in the 
world, has had honorary de- 
grees from four institutions, 
military rank and decoration, 
and recognition by surgical and 


other learned bodies all over 
the world. 
“Squires” is the mom di 


plume of a Rotary Ann who 
always attends the Ladies’ 
Night meetings of the Atchi- 
son, Kansas, Rotary Club. 
Julio Zetina, president of the 


N 


” Rotary Club of Mexico City, is 

21 a shoe manufacturer, well 
known throughout Mexico. 

22 Albert Bouchery, also a Ro- 

tary club president, is an Os- 

, tend chemist who will have 

23 much to do with the coming 


international convention. 

Thomas J. Walker, who owns 
a market in Lambertville, New 
Jersey, belongs to a Rotary 
club with about twenty-five 
members. 

John H. Butler is on the fac- 
ulty of the State Teachers Col 
lege at San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

Coleman Cox is a San Fran- 
) cisco Rotarian and advertising 
man whose four little collec- 
tions of ancient and modern 
wisdom have had total sales of 
some three million copies. 

Clara E. Laughlin is an 
author of several travel books, 
and founder and director of the Clara 
E. Laughlin Travel Services with offices 
in Chicago, New York, Paris, London. 

Claude P. Fordyce, Rotarian of Falls 
City, Nebraska, is an editor, and writer 
on outdoor subjects. 

Charles St. John is the pen name of a 
staff writer who has contributed many 
biographies to these columns. 

John P. Mullen is Assistant Educa- 
tional Director of the Investment Bank- 
ers’ Association of America. 

Eric G. Schroeder is a teacher of 
journalism at the College of Industrial 
Arts, Denton, Texas, and a Rotarian. 

Dirk Hudig is chairman of the Busi- 
ness Methods committee of Amsterdam 
Rotary. 

Albert Stevens Crockett, author, well- 
known foreign correspondent, lives in 
New York and is president of the 
World Traveler Publishing Company. 
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Rogers, President; 


Chesley R. Perry. Secretary; Publications Committee 


Directors: M, Eugene Newsom (Chairman), Donald A. Adams, John T. Symes, Felice Seghezza. As its official organ this magazine carries authoritative notices and 
Entered as second class 


acces In regard to the activities of Rotary International. 
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Illustration by 
Bernhardt Kleboe 





H E world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 
It moves us not.—Great God! I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 


By WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 
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On Ready-Made Habits 


By Glenn Frank 


President of University of Wisconsin 


FELLOW-CREATURE’S mind is 
a sacred thing. 
You may enter into that holy of 
holies once a year, shoeless. 


This, in effect, was the underlying 
philosophy of influence that guided 
Edward Bowen, one of the really great 
teachers that nineteenth century Eng- 
land produced. 


He respected the minds of his stu- 
dents. He knew that he had no business 
trying to inject into their minds by 
force his ready-made habits or ready- 
made theories of life and conduct. He 
knew that any habits or theories of 
conduct worth the having must be 
achieved by the student rather than 
accepted from the teacher. He knew 
that there were no “good habits” in 
the abstract, that habits must fit the 
man. 

The life of Edward Bowen should be 
studied at least once a year by those 
who busy themselves with the boot- 
less attempt to foist upon others their 
particular sets of habits or methods of 
work. 

Lord Riddell, in a sensible essay on 
habit, effectively disposes of the idea 
that the same habits suit everyone. 


“Take for example the arrangement 
of papers,” says Lord Riddell. “The 
late Lord Halsbury was famed for the 
clearness of his mind, and for his 
power of setting forth complicated 
facts and arguments in lucid form. If, 
however, you had seen him in the 
House of Lords, preparing to deliver 
judgment, the way in which he handled 
his papers must have reminded you of 
a witch stirring her cauldron. 


“You would say to yourself: What a 
horrible muddle this old gentleman is 
going to make of things! 

“Not at all. 

“He would at once proceed to de- 
liver, often without a note, a most lucid 
judgment expressed in beautiful lan- 
guage. 

“On seeing this performance, a 
young man might well say: Evidently 
the right way is to keep your papers 
in a muddle. 

“We all know that he would be 
wrong, and that tidiness leads to a tidy 
mind, and tidy thinking. He would 
overlook the fact that Lord Halsbury 
was an exceptional man, with vast ex- 
perience, and would forget that while 
scaffolding is necessary for the con- 
struction of an edifice, it can be cast 
away when the building is constructed. 

“By dint of practice, many great 
men have learned the art of doing their 
tidying in their minds. It is there they 
arrange the facts and arguments, ob- 
livious to the conditions of the papers 
in which they are expressed. .. . The 
keeping of papers usually involves 
physical trouble. Many people, as they 
grow older, become more energetic 
mentally and less physically. They hate 
to be bothered with petty details, but 
their minds are so trained that they 
can observe and classify facts and 
arguments with very little difficulty.” 

The sooner we stop leaning on others 
the sounder our development of habits 
and methods will be, for the best habits 
and the best methods are home-made, 
not ready-made. 


Copyright, 1927, by The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
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“The Best Rotarian 


THE ROTARIAN 


He may wear the cog-wheel emblem—and he may ni 


ROTARY CLUB in a Mid- 
Western city a few years ago 
undertook an interesting ex- 
periment. 

It took a vote among its 225 members 
on this question: 

“Who, in your opinion, best exempli- 
fies in this city the true spirit of 
Rotary ?” 

The man receiving the largest num- 
ber of votes was not a member of the 
Rotary Club at all. Doubtless he would 
have been a member except that he was 
too old to attend regularly. It hap- 
pened that his son represented his par- 
ticular line of business in that club. 


The reason that he was virtually 
designated as the best Rotarian in the 
city was because his life was rich in 
good deeds. He devoted the greater 
part of his income to religion and phil- 
anthropy. He was a living exemplar of 
the Golden Rule in action. 


There is a line of logic and implica- 
tion from this circumstance to the gen- 
eral subject of codes of ethics, of which 
there has been such a great crop among 
business and professional organizations 
in the past ten years. There is no 
doubt that the adoption of these codes, 
in such a rush, has a special signif- 
icance. 

Rotary was one of the first to par- 
ticipate in the modern hurry to adopt 
codes of ethics. Its action no doubt 
precipitated action by a host of other 
organizations. So it is worth while to 
examine this interesting movement. 


There had been codes of ethics before, 
of course. Hippocrates gave the medi- 
cal profession its fundamental code 
more than twenty-three centuries ago. 
The American Medical Association has 
had, in addition to this, a comprehen- 
sive code for many years. So with the 
American Bar Association. But in 
examining some of the earlier modern 
codes one is struck with the fact that 
they have two distinct functions, and 
that is why the subject is linked up 
with the incident concerning the Best 
Rotarian. 

Analysis of this linking-up brings one 
down into the very marrow of Rotary. 
Thinking it through may obviate the 
paradoxical phenomenon that is seen in 
many Rotary clubs. That phenomenon 
consists in gravely inquiring as to what 
Rotary is. The inquiry may be made 


by me. who have been members for 
ten years. 

Most codes of ethics, as suggested, 
have two distinct functions. 


By Elmer T. Peterson 
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- DYICTURE a church with | 
physical property worth | 
' $200,000, a brilliant and elo- ¢ 
, quent young preacher, a well- | 
filled chest with no debts, a 
, strong series of organizations 
among men, women and chil- { 
» dren, fine music, great inter- | 
> est in church work. A very 
> successful church you say. ( 

ee 4 : 4 
} It is possible that such a 
> church might be all of that 
and still be a complete fail- 
youre... if the church is ¢ 
} not a force for good to soci- { 
ety in general.” 
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One concerns the 
members toward each other. 
be called tribal ethics. 


The other concerns the relationship 
of members toward society in general. 
That might be called the broader ethics. 
The old gentleman mentioned at the 
first of this article lived his life accord- 
ing to the broader ethics. And that is 
why he was voted the Best Rotarian. 

A careful examination of the Rotary 
Code of Ethics discloses the fact that 
this code is devoted entirely to the 
broader ethics. Moreover, in the eighth 
and tenth articles, a specific repudia- 
tion of tribal ethics is indicated. 

Every reader remembers the concep- 
tion of ethics that obtained a decade or 
two ago. 

In those days whenever the word 
ethics was spoken, especially when 
linked together with the word profes- 
sional, there arose in the mind an idea 
of men in a given occupation protecting 
each other. That was tribal ethics. 

Advertising, by doctors and lawyers, 
was said to be “unethical.” Certain 
forms of competition among merchan- 
disers were said to be “unethical.” And 
the items complained of doubtless were 
unethical, meaning disloyalty to the 
tribe. No issue is taken on that point. 
But there has come a much broader 
conception, so that when the word ethics 
is used in a selfish sense, which is the 
tribal sense, it must be qualified by 
certain terms in order to be identified 
with narrow implications. No doubt 
the Rotary Code of Ethics, with its 
recognition of moral obligation to 


relationship of 
That may 





society in general, has bee: 
responsible for this beneficial! 
tion of a good word. 


It is interesting to read som: 
earlier trade codes of ethics. 
them contains three chapters. The firs 
chapter, covering the duties of th 
member to the patron, contains foy, 
sections, or a total of 55 lines. Th» 
second chapter, covering the duties o: 
the member to other members and the 
vocation in general, contains 31 ser. 
tions, or a total of 355 lines. The thir; 
chapter, covering the duties of + 
members to the public in general, cop. 
tains four sections, or a total of 47 
lines. The total impression from th: 
code is that much more emphasis ;: 
placed on the tribal ethics than on t 
broader ethics. 

The danger of classifying codes of 
ethics too rigidly is seen in the familiar 
philosophy of “honor among thieves,’ 
which is the most pernicious misappi 
cation of the system. 

McKenzie, in his text on ethics, takes 
cognizance of the danger of such di 
gradation when he says: 

“Thus the idea of the Thugs, who are 
said to regard murder as a suprem 
duty, constitute an important fact in 
the moral life of a certain section of 
mankind, but no scientific system of 
ethics is ever likely to include such a 
duty in its statement of the moral 
ideal.” 

Plato, four centuries before Christ, 
was so deeply impressed with the 
broader view of ethics that instead of 
inquiring into the characteristics of the 
virtuous life in an individual, he en- 
deavored first to determine the charac: 
teristics of a good state, the largest 
unit of society. This socialistic, or 
mass-movement theory, may be °0 
warped as to lead to the deadening of 
individual accountability, so Christ 
gave a better and simpler prescription 
by proposing the Golden Rule, or “love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Aristotle, 
like Plato, took the ground that the 
higher life must be built upon civit 
virtues. The value in the ideal of Plato 
and Aristotle lies chiefly in the subse 
quent recognition of the fact that 
standards of right and wrong must be 
fairly universal in their application, and 
not merely applied as between ind- 
viduals or restricted among elect 
groups. 

The dangers that are latent i 
old-fashioned code of professional «hits 


One 


the 


find their origin in the reactionary 


tribal self, described by Clifford. 
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consider now,” he says, “the 
races of mankind, we shall find 
that immediate desires play 
ger part in their lives, and so 
conception of self is less used 
developed, but also that it is 
ite and more wide. The savage 
ly hurt when anybody treads 
ot, but when anybody treads 
He may lose his hut and 
and his opportunities of getting 
this way the tribe becomes 
included in that conception of 
ch renders remote desires pos- 
making them immediate. . . 
ve, as a tribe, has to exist, and 
only exist by aid of such an 
artifice as the conception of the 
lf in the minds of the mem- 
5 It is interesting to note that 
calls the quality or disposition 
f man which consists in the suprem- 
icy of the family or tribal self as a 
rk for reference for motives by its 
name Piety. 


be 


+y e 


development of the tribal self 
eads to the tribal judgment and tribal 
ethics. It is clannishness—the first 
ousin of provincialism. It restricts the 
interest and adequate judgment of the 
ndividual to his own church, his own 
ub, his own race, his own lodge, his 
wn profession or his own industrial 
lass. It is more responsible for war, 
strikes and other social disorder than 
other factor. And yet it has its 
mpensating points. In its rational 
rm it constitutes group loyalty and 
patriotism, a quality which is com- 
mended under different names by all 
sociologists, whether they be national- 
ists or internationalists, capitalists or 
socialists, Christians or infidels. 


any 
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How to arrive at the proper balance 
in tribal ethics and group 
is the problem which this 
tempts to analyze. 

It might be said proper 
limit of tribal ethics would be this: 


mechanism 
article at- 


that the 


Group loyalty is not only permissible, 
but commendable and an 
effective organism, as long as 
that group loyalty does not conflict with 
the general good of the public. 


necessary to 


social 


This would be amplification of the 
so-called “categorical imperative” of 
Immanuel Kant, who declared: 

“Act only on that maxim or prin- 
ciple which thou canst at the same time 
will to become a universal law.” 

A simple example or two will illus- 
trate. 


BVIOUSLY the greatest mission of 
the physician is to save life. That 

is a general obligation to society. 
But if a physician is working under 
some code which directly or indirectly 
causes the loss of life, his code breaks 


down. It defeats the very object for 
which a code of ethics is presumably 
constructed. 


If a lawyer, who is sworn to uphold 
the cause of justice, applies his code in 
such a way as to work injustice to his 
client or to the public, obviously his 
code is distorted. If a preacher, whose 
solemn obligation is to promote the love 
of God, and through Him the love of a 
man for his neighbor, works so as to 
incite one man to hate another, there is 
something wrong with his code. 


Henry W. Jessup, eminent American 


lawyer, has reduced to a decalogue the 





32 canons of the American Bar As 
ciation. 

The first article rea 

“As an officer sworn to uphold the 


Constitution : 


1d to the proper entorce 





ment of the law, the lawyer should by 
his conduct and lif 


} 
counsel e 


law-abiding spirit and refrain even in 
his private life from anything contrary 
to the spirit of the moral and statute 
law.” 

There you have the finest and most 


inspiring application of the principles 
of the broader It is the newer 


conception, as contrasted with th 


+} ’ 
thie 
LIliCs. 


terpretation of ethics that has to 
mainly with inter-member relatio p 
Two of the articles relate to the law 


yer’s obligation to the court or t 
lawyers. The other e 
lawyer’s duty to the client and the pub 
lic. this 
number of things sometimes considered 


gent reiate 


code omits 


Significantly 


are of the tribal 


unethical, since they 


category. 

Emory Washburn, in his famous lec 
tures on the “Study and Practice of 
Law,” delivered at Harvard Universit 
says that “the lawyer is not only a 


member of a profession but a member 
of the community.” 
] ‘ ‘ 


Now we have the complete tie-u] 
with the first paragraphs of this article 
The Best Rotarian is not only a member 
of a club, but a member of the com 
munity. His Rotarianism extends com 
munity-wide. 

The writer is glad to note that in 
own profession, that of journalism, 


J 
some pioneering has been d 
broader ethics. One of the first 


(Continued on page 6 1) 











Here you see the first Rotarians of Finland, thirty-eighth country to join the Rotary cirele. This club at the capital, Helsinki- 
Helsingfors, had thirty charter members on December Ist when it was formally inaugurated and has since added thirteen more. 
In the front row (left to right) are M. Tollet, sergeant-at-arms; P. T. Thorwall, secretary; I. J. Ilves, second vice-president; 
tred W. Teele, special commissioner; M. Salitander, chairman of the membership committee; and the Rev. C. H. Jones, 
lirector. The president, Prof. B. Wuolle, was unable to attend. Every member of the Board and practically every member of 





the club speaks fluent English. 
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What Price Health? 


Some observations on how to grow old gracefully 
By Charles H. Mayo, M.D. 


HE large audiences which 
assemble to hear health dis- 
cussed show the thirst of 
the general public for more 
knowledge, and the willingness to make 
any effort to obtain it. I hope no one 
is expecting to read of that “bunk,” 
gland transplantation, to regenerate the 
old and those exhausted from life’s ex- 
cesses. Thoughts of Hell benefit many 
people while passing through life. 
More than ever, people now desire to 
know “why” and “how.” To some ex- 
tent this desire has been stimulated by 
the development of a few great agents 
for future education which are now 
passing from the stage of novelty to 
that of practical utility. They are the 
cinema for the eye (the best doorway 
to the brain) and the radio for the 
ear. The latter has aided science by 
broadening the appreciation of radiant 
energy. Undoubtedly the greatest in- 
fluence on our national character is 
wielded by the newspapers. These are 
now emerging from the toils of sensa- 
tionalism, and are applying the princi- 
ples of education to more wholesome 
enlightenment, when formerly they had 
their ears to the ground and their eyes 
on the circulation. It is to be hoped 
that soon our great editors, apprecia- 
ting this educational responsibility, will 
segregate the reports of all kinds of 
crime in one section of the paper, as 
they now do the sports and general 
financial news. If this were done, it 
might tend to destroy eventually the 
interest in crime, now manifest by its 
exact reproduction by young people 
who have appreciated the suggestion; 
these represent today eighty per cent 
of our criminal class. This fold of the 
paper could be left out of the home edi- 
tion, or used to start the hearth fire 
without a match (since such a sheet 
would probably be hot enough for spon- 
taneous combustion). We must remem- 
ber that our citizens are a compos- 
ite addition of fertile emotional people 
from all lands, to a gradually lessening 
proportion of our old and less fertile, 
but reliable, stock. 
This topic of “How to grow old 
gracefully” is certainly an attractive 
one. It is probable that two-thirds of 


the old people are old as an inheritance 
of great cell vitality from their par- 
The first necessity for acquiring 


ents. 


of Rochester, Minnesota 


old age, then, is the child’s wise selec- 
tion of his parents. Approximately 
two-thirds of the people with short- 
lived parents may live to a greater age 
by reason of greater care on their part, 
or by being protected by public-health 
officials in modern community life. Also, 
one-third with a good inheritance may 
destroy it by their neglect of self. 

Nearly every age of man’s develop- 
ment may be found on earth today in 
fossil remains or living people, if we 
may call some of them that. Ages ago 
primitive man lived alone with his 
family, a life but little above that of 
a beast. Such families of Stone Age 
people still exist in a few places in the 
wildernesses of South America and 
Africa. The grouping of families into 
tribes developed to protect themselves 
against men and not because of beasts. 
In the world of history next came the 
nomadic pastoral life with the herds, 
followed by agricultural development as 
man appreciated his ability and the 
need of varied food. With the develop- 
ment of community life, man began to 
suffer from the germ diseases, en- 
couraged by his own filth. The great 
destroyers were cholera, then the 
plague from rat vermin and typhus 
from his own, followed by typhoid from 
contaminated food and water, now 
spread by typhoid carriers and nearly 
non-existent. The necessity, if it is 
desirable to make life worth living, is 
to #elect parents with good cell chro- 
mosomes and good brain cells. Cell in- 
telligence in general requires ages of 
generations to develop. Such intelli- 
gence allowed man to come gradually 
out of the wilderness from among the 
beasts, and having now something to 
talk about, he developed an increasing 
language to cover development and tra- 
dition. It has been said that intelli- 
gence often enables man to get on with- 
out education, while education often 
enables man to get on with but little 
intelligence. Man has less than ten 
thousand million brain cells when born, 
and never develops more. On how he 
trains them and his chromosome inher- 
itance, depends the man. 

On our farms, every effort is made 
to secure good soil and good sires, and 
a visible evolution is noted. In a hun- 
dred years marvelous changes have 
been brought about in the speed or 


strength of the horse, in the 
production of milk or beef, and 

wool and mutton the sheep pro 
fruits, vegetables, and _ flowe: 
larger and better. All that may 
endeavored to control he has made bet 
ter. His own development comes 
slowly. The Mendelian law, expr 

by the monk, Mendel, but a fi 
cades ago, is inexorable as a law 
heritance. In cross-breeding there are 
so many of one kind like father, so 
many of another kind like mother, a 
so many mixed, in animals of multiple 
birth. This is also shown, but less ap- 
preciated, in large families. The prod- 
uct of a registered farm sire and a 
grade female may be better than grade, 
but averages lower than the sire. 
Breeding between two animals of dif- 
ferent strains and types, one of a long 
heredity coming out of the wilderness 
thousands of years ago, and another 
but a few generations ago, each having 
different chromosomes, results in de- 
generation of product. 

It takes ages to make a man, and 
we must not think it is safely accom- 
plished by clothes and a generation of 
education. We must not expect the im- 
possible from those of short heredity 
Reversion to lower type, through human 
breeding, is common. An _ increasing 
number of those born in the United 
States who would have stood the life of 
ancient or less-ancient man in some 
period of his progress, break down un- 
der modern stress. Our national aver- 
age mental age is but thirteen years. 
Within a period of thirty years we have 
doubled the proportion of insane to our 
population increase. 


‘THE third reason for choosing good 
parents is that they are less liable to 
convey their acquired diseases to the 
child because they less frequently ac- 
quire them. We may inherit a physical 
soil adapted to the growth of tuber 
culosis, In France, Dr. Calmet, a famed 
student of that disease, is now protect 
ing both animals and children from it 
by vaccination. To show the value of 
public-health activities and discussions 
within thirty years, our death rate of 
200 out of 10,000 each year has b 
reduced to but ninety-seven, still (00 
high. We yearly lose millions of 
lars by the loss of animals (cows, p “s 
and chickens) from tuberculosis. T's 
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as necessitated the forced fed- 
nection of export meat and also 
nicipal care of the purity of 
Thus have come inspection of 
nd pasteurization of milk, which 
+ make milk clean but does make 
ik safe. The children, therefore, 
cities are more free from the 
type of tuberculosis (which 
slandular, intestinal, mesenteric 
ritoneal tuberculosis) than are 
ldren in the country districts, 
r the most part, drink milk from 
ed and uninspected cows. The 
children derive some benefit 
good environment, as far as it 
developed from fresh air, sun- 
and outdoor life, but this is more 
offset in city schools by athletic 
iction and supervision of play. 
nspection of schools by special phy- 
ins and dentists, with school nurses 
ittendance, and widespread protec- 
against contagious and infectious 
seases by efficient public-health offi- 
‘ers, have greatly lowered the mortal- 
ty among children and young people. 
Diphtheria can now be eliminated by 

» Schick test, and, at least during the 
periods of epidemic, per- 
ons can be rendered im- 
mune to diseases like 

rarlet fever and mea- 
sles. School dentists 
are for and prevent de- 
cay of teeth by instruc- 
tion, treatment and ex- 
traction. Such protected 
‘hildren will grow up 
more free from disease, 
and will have an oppor- 
tunity to live longer. 
They will demand even 
more for their children 
than your parents did 
for you. 

No wonder the farmer 
wants to come to town 
where his children may 
be better educated and 
may maintain their 
health also, as well as 
this education, at public 
expense (a wise expendi- 
ture). In the city, with- 
out capital, he would 
have a guaranteed wage, 
limited days and hours 
of labor, and free pleas- 
ures of the community 
in musie, libraries, gar- 
dens and zoos, so highly 
leveloped today, if he 
ould but sell his over- 
‘apitalized, unprotected 
‘arm, on which a seven- 
‘ay week has too few — 

urs in which to labor 

r mere existence. 

To review, then, with 
‘he great contagions of 

e world brought under 
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control by the gradual progress of 
medical science, man’s age has length- 
ened from an average of twenty years 
in the sixteenth century (when from 
lack of knowledge of causes, a great 
mortality prevailed among infants and 
children, and proportionately few of 
the total went on to old age), to twice 
that age in 1850. The next twenty- 
five years added five more years to the 
average length of life, or forty-five 
years in all. By scientific protection 
of the public health and by public dis- 
cussions, with the greater demand of 
the people, the age of man has been 
advanced to fifty-eight years. But lit- 
tle more can be added by the preven- 
tion of the ordinary contagions and in- 
fections. Man is now dying his 
individual death, often started by little 
things: chronic infection, unappreci- 
ated in tonsils, teeth, and generative 
and intestinal tracts, causing the ap- 
preciated diseases of the lungs, kidneys, 
or circulatory system. It is probably 
fortunate that few appreciate the con- 
dition of their heart and can have the 
good fortune of a sudden death in their 
old age. The chief cause of death to- 





Dr. Charles H. Mayo, one of the two internationally famous brothers 
(the other, William J. Mayo,) founders of the Mayo Clinic at Rochester, 
Minn., and the Mayo Foundation for Medical Education and Research at 
Their hospital is known the world over. 
from one to two hundred patients; all receive treatment; the poor pay 
nothing, those moderately circumstanced pay according to their means. 


Each day brings 


jay is heart disease, approximating 155 
leaths out of each 100,000 people each 
year. It is not bad to break down in 
old age “all at once” like the one-horse 
shay. Far better indeed than to live 
on to too old an age, as many do who 
live far beyond the life of their brain, 


a sad spectacie. 


TOUR soil 


tend to resist or accept 


inheritance makes you 
liseases, 
and eventually to succumb to those 
which caused the death of most of your 
ancestors. We may now add ten years 
to life by personal care, if 
young enough. The insurance associ 


tions find it possible to keep their 


we begin 


money longer by prolonging life by 
means of free examinations yearly. 
The American Medical Association has 
taken up the slogan of “Have a birth 
day examination” that you may take 
an account of stock and guide your 
future activities according to it. Such 
care, in fact, you now give to your 
automobile by insurance against theft. 

Excesses in the speed of life lead to 
uneven wear and tear. Some of our 
youth burn out their human engines in 
the first 500 miles, so to 
speak. As man slowly 
developed through the 
ages his physical being 
adjusted itself to food 
and environment. We 
suffer today from the 
same fear complexes as 
those of the past ages, 
from the same demand 
for food and life, and 
the same instinct to re- 
produce. Man’s struggle 
today is not for exis 
tence, but for luxuries, 
and his methods of se- 
curing them are often 
criminal. His mental, 
physical activity, like 
that of other animals, 
was once greatest when 
hungry; otherwise he 
and his died from starv 
ation. Today many suf 
fer from food intoxica 
tion (overeating), and 
some from drink intoxi- 
cation. The former is 
slower, but as sure in its 
end-results as the latter, 
although it is not dang- 
erous to the commun 
ity. 

The diseases of today 
are not those of ages 
ago, nor of the tomor- 
row of man, for new 
destroyers develop. The 
unseen enemies are of 
the microscopic world of 
single-cell life, the first 
life in the world. Much 
(Continued on page 60) 











HE boy had quit being a 

baby, in spite of the mir- 

aculous phase of this event 

in the eyes of his parents. 

He was now something else, neither he 

nor they knew what. He thought he had 

become a man, yet evidence was lack- 

ing except in physical size and the 

hoarse tones of his voice and in his 
personal opinion of himself. 

He had begun going about nights and 
driving the car. The girls had begun 
calling him on the phone, especially 
since he had his driver’s license. He 
went to parties. Not all the people 
attending all these parties were known 
to his parents. And even the children 
of the families the parents knew, were 
something of a problem in this age that 
Dean Inge calls the age “of experience 
and not of authority.” The daughter 
of the best friend the parents had 
might be carrying a gin-flask. To be 
sure she smoked and maybe “necked.”* 

Almost anything might be going on 
among the crowd the boy was associat- 
ing with, and chaperonage seemed to 
be a mid-Victorian thing no longer 
tolerated. The boy would not tell any- 
thing that would put his companions in 
a bad light, even if he knew and dis- 
approved of what they were doing. He 
was loyal to his age and to his friends, 
all of which was in his favor. 

There was also an uneasy feeling in 
his parents’ minds that they had taken 
too much for granted; that they had 
counted too confidently upon heredity to 
save him from dangers lurking in be- 
havior that they now suddenly remem- 
bered their own parents had sternly 
and expressly forbidden. They realized 
that while a conscience was hereditary, 
the morals dictated by that conscience 
were matters of training and environ- 
ment. 

They knew not how great were the 
dangers to which their impressionable 
son with a not-too-pronounced chin and 
at the most dangerous adolescent age 
might be exposed. 

The boy had not been satisfied with 
his room—it was too small. He visited 
boys and girls in big homes, where 
space was plentiful. He had a poorly 
disguised contempt for his parents’ 
Puritanical ideas of behavior, along 
with an affection for them that he was 





*Necking—An Americanism much favored by 
the chroniclers of flaming youth. The English 
equivalents, spooning, cuddling; the Australian, 
smooging. A word of many synonyms and a 


practice of extreme antiquity. 
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Faith, Hope—and Industry! 


How many parents have had a similar experience ? 
By a Father 





HE other day the editors 
received a very frank, per- 
sonal manuscript from a Ro- 
tarian, the father of a boy. 
For obvious reasons the 


writer asked that his name 
be omitted if the article were 
used. Every father with a 
boy in the middle ’teen age, 
we believe, will be interested 
in the experiences set forth 
in this article. 
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ashamed of. The combination had all 
the external appearence of profound 
disrespect. What do do? 

As for schoolwork, the boy was do- 
ing nothing worth while. The parents 
had somehow taken it for granted that 
because he was Their Boy he was dif- 
ferent, that he had inherited an edu- 
cation and that his school attendance 
was a formality only. His failure in 
several examinations opened their eyes. 
They looked at each other as do people 
who have been suddenly insulted, and 
as if they would say, each to each, “Do 
you see the same thing I see? Can 
this be?” 

Then it dawned upon them that their 
son was a bit of common human clay; 
a brand for the burning or something 
for their and the Almighty’s saving. 
Into humble council they went, after 
they had exhausted recriminations upon 
one another. Each parent knew it was 
the fault of the other—it just must 
be. Yet their love for the boy was so 
great it made them forget the recrimi- 
nations and apply first aid. There must 
be a school where he would be com- 
pelled to study and where he would be 
kept away from gasoline and girls. It 
was chosen. He was unfitted to pass 
entrance examinations in such a school, 
so intensive tutoring was necessary. 
The money?—hang the money! A 
month ago it was a problem; now it 
was no more of a problem than it 
would have been if the boy’s life had 
depended on engaging the most expen- 
sive surgeon in the whole wide world. 
Hang the expense! Pawn the family 
jewels if necessary. A boy’s soul was 
in the balance. Or might be. No 
chances should be taken. 


By close shaving and on the strength 
of parental pleas for a chance, entrance 
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to the right school was secured 
on trial. It was not beyond 
driving distance from home, so | 
ents took the reluctant young ‘|| 
to the school. He drove. Towar) ; 
end of the drive he had to r 
hand at a time, and he looked a); 
exhausted. The father offered to 
but the young cub savagely refused, 

When they reached the schoo! the, 
saw to the fitting up of the lad’s room 
The boy was clinging to them, the 
He wanted to find other errands f 
him and them to do together so as ¢, 
prolong their stay. He was to be sy) 
rounded by un-coddling strangers, 
when they should leave. He clung t 
his mother and she let him! His was 
not the only dread that day at that 
school. Two others were whistling to 
keep up their courage. Once when the 
mother and the boy had gone after a 
rug, the father stayed behind, closed 
the door and held it, dropped on his 
knees where nobody could see him—no 
body knows this, even yet!—and said: 

“God, this is that boy I’ve talked 
to You so much about. We’ve got hin 
this far and we’re not bragging. He’s 
something of a mess, but here he is 
If You and we do our part he’ll turn 
out what he ought to be. If You and 
we, I say; and if either of us fails | 
know which it will be. Here he is 
We’re leaving just You on the job for 
awhile. Amen.” 

Shamefaced but defiant he got up, 
feeling better. 


Ts leaving time was pretty awful. 

The parents were both smiling, but 
the smile was so brave it looked silly 
and unconvincing. The boy didn’t smile. 
His face was white and there were 
tears just back of his eyes—about the 
distance of the thickness of tissue 
paper. But he shook hands with his 
father, kissed his mother while the 
father envied her, and they separated. 

The mother drove. Ordinarily she 
didn’t drive more than seventy-five 
miles, but this time she hung to the 
wheel for over a hundred. The father 
understood and let her. She chatted 
about things. They didn’t talk about 
the boy, because they were too busy 
thinking achingly about him. They 
talked of everything else. Finally they 
got home—she had not surrendered ‘1¢ 
wheel till after dark. They went ‘to 
the apartment. That was a miste<¢ 
Humans should be like birds—never 2° 


(Continued on page 61) 
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HERE were 

just four of 

them left — 

the old-time 
business men of Smith 
Center, and they fell 
nto the habit of din- 
ing together once a 
week and then spend- 
ing the evening in go- 
ing over old times. 
Great pals they were, 
a remnant of bygone 
days. There was Jerry 
Simpson, owner of the 
Smith Center Mills; 
Abe Anderson, who still 
kept a firm hand on the 
affairs of the Anderson 
Dry Goods Company; 
Dr. Hardy, retired 
from active service at 
the age of seventy, but 
who was still called in 
consultation by all the 
physicians in Smith 
Center; and David 
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By Squires 


| avid and Matilda | Detour 











“Their talk drifted to the recent failure 


Illustration DY 


A. H. Winkler 


The garage man give 
me a map and showed 
me the way to go. He 
said to foller the yellow 
and red banded poles 
an’ I couldn’t go wrong. 

“Well, after Matilda 
had gone around and 
spread the new 
amongst the neighbors, 
she set in a sewin’. Said 


she wasn’t goin’ up t 
Aunt Marthy’s lookin’ 
like we never go’ed no 
where, so after she got 
John Henry and Mary 
Ellen 
made me some shirt 
and herself a new dress, 


sewed up, _ she 


and then she started ir 
on the 
never saw a 
| clean like she did. 

“I said to her one 
day, ‘Matilda,’ sez I, 
‘we’re only goin’ to be 
gone two weeks, so why 


house, and I 


womal 











Markley, president of 
the Markley Investment ULompany. 

They were dining tonight with 
David; and after dinner, when they 
were seated around the open fire in the 
library, their talk drifted to the recent 
failure of the McClain Dry Goods Com- 
pany. 

“I was sorry to see that store go,” 
Abe remarked, as he puffed away on 
his cigar. “I tried to get next to Tom 
McClain time and again, but he always 
regarded me as a rival and wouldn’t 
talk.” 

“Yes, sir, that’s just the trouble,” 
David declared. “Tom wasn’t willing 
to follow the sign-posts and profit by 
anyone else’s experience; he was al- 
ways going off at some short cut or an- 
other. Now there is only one pioneer to 
every million followers and he is born, 
not made. Tom didn’t have the vision 


of a pioneer and lacked the sense to be 
i follower. If he had just followed the 
blazed trail, the McClain Dry Goods 
Company would still be on the map to- 
lay. Don’t you think I’m right, Abe?” 


“Sure thing,” answered Abe. “Busi- 
ness is no guess work today, if a person 
just follows the prescribed formula.” 

“Makes me think of a trip that Ma- 
tilda and I took once,’ commented 
David. “It was years ago, before auto- 
mobiles became as common as they are 
today.” 

They all settled back in their chairs 
to listen to David’s story. 


“You see,” said David, “Matilda had 
been hankering for an automobile trip 
for a long time, so when the doctor told 
me that the best thing I could do was 
to slack up for a bit and take a month 
off, I decided about the only way was 
to get a flivver and take the family 
along. I sorta wanted to go to some 
little out-of-the-way place where I could 
fish and loll around, but nothin’ would 
do Matilda but what we must go to 
her aunt’s in Nebrasky. Her aunt lived 
on a farm and it was 750 miles up 
there, so I figured we’d be about two 
nights and three days on the way. 


don’t you leave some of 
it to do when we git back?’ 

“*David,’ sez she, ‘we may never git 
back. There’s a lot of accidents these 
days, an’ when we’re layin’ here corpses, 
I don’t want to see the neighbors snuf 
fin’ round and hear them makin’ un- 
complimentary remarks about my house- 
keepin’,’ 

“*You won’t hear or see ’em either, 
Matilda,’ sez I, ‘when you’re layin’ here 
a corpse.’ But she jus’ give me a look 
an’ kept right on cleanin’ early and 
late, an’ I got so nervous thinkin’ about 
that wreck I most backed out. But at 
last everything was all spic and span; 
we slept on the floor that last night 
because the bed clothes had all been 
aired and put away, and Matilda said 
she didn’t want to leave any musty 
sheets around. The floor was hard, so 
I got up early and had the flivver at 
the door long before Matilda had told 
the neighbors goodbye; but finally we 
got off and everything went fine. 

“The red and yellow posts was al- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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A Mexican Speaks to Americans 


By Julio Zetina 


A translation of an article by the President of the Rotary Club 
of Mexico City, reprinted from “The Dearborn Independent.” 


HE DEARBORN INDEPENDENT has requested of 

me, as president of the Rotary Club of 

Mexico City, a statement addressed to the 

totarians of the United States regarding the pres- 
ent relations between our respective countries. 

Undoubtedly for me the easiest and surest course 
would be to decline to say anything on a matter 
which I have no particular capacity for judging ex- 
cept from the necessarily limited point of view of 
the business man entirely removed from the political 
field. But although Julio Zetina as an INDIVIDUAL 
might decline to make a statement, as president of 
the Rotary Club, whose high mission is founded on 
the ideals of service, he feels himself inevitably 
bound to lend his aid, no matter how insignificant 
it may be, to the satisfactory settlement of a dispute 
which is seriously threatening the friendly relations 
that should exist between two neighboring peoples. 

Naturally the only source of information that I 
have on which to base my opinion regarding the 
matter is that given by the newspapers, and for 
obvious reasons, such information is not always 
correct nor in every way complete. 

The origin of this entire dispute appears to be the 
decision of the Mexican Government to put in effect 
certain laws emanating from our present Federal 
Constitution and the determination on the part of 
the American Government to prevent the interests 
of its nationals existing in Mexico from suffering 
loss by reason of the enforcement of said laws. 


Looking at the matter in this light, it is evident 
that both governments are confining themselves 
strictly to the carrying out of their respective 
duties; the former by enforcing its laws and the 
latter by protecting its citizens. 

However, the matter has now arrived at such a 
stage that only one solution would appear possible, 
that is to say that one of the two governments radi- 
cally alter its policy—either the Mexican Govern- 
ment must withdraw from its purpose to put its 
laws in practice or the American Government forego 
the protection of its nationals. Neither of these 
solutions is acceptable at first sight and therefore, 
if, as it is to be hoped and as I believe certain, a 
friendly settlement is arrived at, both governments 
must give way in part. 

People are not lacking, both in Mexico and the 
United States, who claim that any surrender could 
be made only at the expense of national honor of the 


party making the concession; nevertheless I am of ° 


the opinion that national honor can be maintained 
and at the same time a satisfactory settlement can 
be made if only a small amount of good will may be 
exercised. 

If the Mexican laws to which the United States 
objects are confiscatory and therefore contrary to 
the principles of international law, surely our Su- 
preme Court, in deciding the cases of violation of 
constitutional guaranties, which will undoubtedly be 
brought by the interests affected, will so declare and 
thus put an end to the difficulty. 


If, on the other hand, the laws are just and the 
interests that claim to be damaged thereby are only 
endeavoring to have them repealed or modified out 
of mere caprice or excessive ambition, undoubtedly 
the American Government will so acknowledge and 
withdraw its support from such interests. 


Our great statesman, Benito Juarez, said on a cer- 
tain occasion: “Respect for the rights of others 
means peace”; and it is evident that our respective 
governments, if inspired by the great truth ex- 
pressed by those words, will find a way to conserve 
the just rights of each and at the same time refrain 
from violating those of the other. 

In the meantime, Rotarians of the United States, 
you have at hand an excellent opportunity to make 
good as regards the Sixth Purpose of our organiza- 
tion: “The promotion of international understand- 
ing, good will and peace through association of the 
business and professional men of the world united 
by the Rotarian principle of service.” 


poe this purpose it will be sufficient if in the two 

thousand communities where your clubs are es- 
tablished you become ardent boosters for Mexico; 
that you use every endeavor to create a better 
knowledge of this nation among the American peo- 
ple; that you make public the fact that Mexico is 
not such a country as it is painted by a certain 
malevolent portion of the American press—a land of 
thievery and murder—but a young country with the 
defects of youth and inexperience; and that the 
people are just as respectful of foreign rights, just 
as honest and just as hard working as any other 
civilized nation in the world. 

By this means of publicity, of undeniable effect, 
since it will be put forth in more than two thousand 
cities by more than one hundred thousand business 
and professional men selected from the flower of the 
American nation, you will be able to direct public 
opinion in favor of Mexico, since the promotion of 
better understanding means the attainment of true 
and sincere friendship. 

On our side we Mexican Rotarians will endeavor 
to carry on a campaign of publicity for the purpose 
of having the American nation understood as it 
really is, and we shall undoubtedly succeed in remov- 
ing that lack of confidence created among our peo- 
ple by the policy of threats which unfortunately 
several governments of the United States have 
thought it advisable to use against Mexico on differ- 
ent occasions. 

As true international fraternity can exist only 
when based upon absolute confidence, by attacking 
this lack of confidence we are fighting against en- 
mity and for good will. 

Let us work then untiringly on this great enter- 
prise for international fraternity and be sure that 
our respective governments will follow along the 
path marked out for them by the opinion of the 
people who granted them their confidence through 
their votes when raising them to power. 
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Vue de Ja Digue et de plusieurs hétels importants 
a Ostende 


Une Lettre 
d’O)stende 


[FRENCH] 


HERS ROTARIENS: 
La lettre que nous avons le plaisir de vous adresser 


est destinée 4 vous donner quelques indications sur 
la ville d’Ostende et sur le littoral belge et 4 vous faire 
connaitre les fétes que nous organisons 4 votre intention 
pendant la durée de la XVIIIe Convention du Rotary In- 
ternational, 4—10 juin 1927. 

Notre Club, qui ne compte pas encore quatre années d’ex- 
istence a sollicité le privilége pour la Ville d’Ostende d’étre 
le siege de cette Convention. 

Nous avons eu Je grand honneur de voir notre invitation 
acceptée par le Board of Directors, le 12 janvier 1926. 

C’est la premiére fois que le Congrés annuel du Rotary 
siégera sur le Continent européen et c’est A la Belgique que 
les dignitaries du Rotary ont donné cette haute marque de 
sympathie. Les rotariens belges, et ceux d’Ostende tout 
particuliérement, font tous leurs efforts pour s’en rendre 
lignes. 

* a . 

Ostende n’est qu’une cité de 50.000 habitants environ. 
Mais sa réputation s’étend dans toute l’Europe, car elle est 
la plus importante des villes de bains de mer de |’ancien 
continent, ce qui lui vaut le titre envié de Reine des Plages 
(The Queen of Seaside Resorts). La plage devant Ostende 


est bordée, sur une longueur de 12 kilométres c’est a dire 


usqu’a Westende, par une digue monumentale: promenade 
lendide. 


Au milieu de la digue s’éléve majestueusement le Kur- 
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A view of “The Dike” Promenade and a few of the prin- 
cipal hotels at Ostend 


A Letter Brom 
Ostend 


[ENGLISH] 


EAR ROTARIANS: 
This letter which we take pleasure in addressing 
to you is intended to give you some information 


about the City of Ostend and the Belgian seaside resorts, 
as well as about the festivities which we are organizing 
for your pleasure during the Eighteenth Convention of 
Rotary International from the 4th to the 10th of June, 1927. 

Our club, which is only four years old, asked that the 
City of Ostend be selected as the city in which this con 
vention should be held and we had the great honor of see- 
ing our invitation accepted by the Board of Directors of 
Rotary International on the 12th of January, 1926. Thi 
is the first time that the annual convention of Rotary has 
been held on the European continent; to Belgium the offi 
cers of Rotary have given this mark of appreciation and 
honor. Belgian Rotarians, and especially the Rotarians of 
Ostend, are doing their best to live up to this honor. 

* 7 7 

Ostend is a city of only about fifty thousand inhabitants, 
but its reputation extends over all of Europe, for it is the 
most important of the seaside resorts of the old continent 
and bears the envied title “Queen of Seaside Resorts.” Along 
the beach at Ostend there runs for twelve kilometers, that 
is as far as Westende, a monumental dike, a splendid prom- 
enade. 

Half-way along the dike the Kursaal rises majestically 
—an admirable palace of unique style as you have already 
seen from the articles and photographs published in THE 


saal; palais admirable et d’un style original, rendez-vous 
de toutes les élégances, comme vous avez pu le voir dans 
les articles et les photos publiés par “The Rotarian.” Ses 
fétes sont fastueuses; ses concerts sont uniques; son or- 
chestre symphonique de 125 artistes jouit d’une grande re- 
nommée; les virtuoses les plus célébres, les cantatrices des 
premiéres scénes lyriques, les stars de l’art chorégraphique 
y défilent pendant les trois mois de la saison balnéaire. 

Le Kursaal vous intéresse encore sous un autre rapport: 
c'est en effet, dans ce palais merveilleux que vont se passer 
les principaux événements de la Convention rotarienne. 
Son vaste hall ovale, aux proportions harmonieuses, sera 
l’auditorium des grandes assemblées de la Convention. C’est 
au Kursaal encore que vous assisterez, l’aprés-midi et le 
soir aux fétes que le Club d’Ostende prépare pour vous et 
qui dépasseront en éclat celles qui s’y donnent pendant les 
mois de juillet et d’aoit, c’est a dire pendant la période la 
plus brillante de la saison. Le grand hall du Kursaal com- 
munique directement avec la “Salle des Ambassadeurs,” 
rendez-vous des amateurs de la bonne chére et . . . de 
la danse. C’est le temple des gourmets, c’est la salle de 
tous les plaisirs. ous trouverez encore au Kursaal, dans 
l’aprés-midi, dans la soirée, toutes les distractions que Nice, 
Cannes, Monte-Carlo etc. vous offrent en hiver. Vous y 
trouverez en outre une salle de lecture et de correspond- 
ance. A |l’occasion de la Convention on y installera le Reg- 
istration Office. 

Non loin du Kursaal se trouve le Théatre Royal, ou la 
troupe des English Players de Paris viendra donner quelques 
représentations pendant la durée de la Convention. A coté 
du Théatre nous installerons le House of Friendship, dans 
les salons élégants dénommés “Chez Pan.” C’est la que 
vous pourrez obtenir tous les renseignements dont vous 
aurez besoin pendant la durée de la Convention; c’est un 
lieu de réunion sélect of vous rencontrerez vos amis 
rotariens, ol vous aurez des salons de lecture, de conversa- 
tion, de correspondance, un fumoir, et un bar américain ot 
vous dégusterez, si le coeur vous en dit, toutes sortes de 
boissons raffraichissantes. 

Entre le Kursaal et le Théatre, au boulevard van 
Iseghem, vous rencontrerez sur votre passage, le Théatre 
‘de la Scala (attractions) ainsi que les célébres restaurants 
de nuit, genre Montmartre comme a Paris. 





“‘ONTINUEZ alors votre promenade en ville par la rue de 
Flandre et vous allez vous trouver 4 la Place d’Armes, 
dont tout le cété sud est occupé par l’H6tel de Ville. Trois 
belles salles fort spacieuses de ce grand batiment sont a la 
disposition du Rotary Internationa] pour les séances des dif- 
férents groupes. En outre, vous y verrez avec plaisir les 
galeries de tableaux, le musée ancien consacré 4 l’histoire 
d’Ostende, ainsi que les tableaux et les eaux-fortes de James 
Ensor, le peintre célébre dont Ostende est fiére. 

Pendant votre séjour dans notre cité, vous ne manquerez 
pas de vous promener de droite et de gauche. Vous remar- 
querez les beaux magasins ot tant de jolies choses—les 
dentelles notamment—la bijouterie, la joaillerie, les modes, 
les fleurs, les curiosités et les souvenirs d’Ostende attireront 
vos regards. Vous visiterez la belle église gothique des SS. 
Pierre et Paul avec le monument de la Reine Louise-Marie, 
premiére reine des Belges. Vous jetterez un coup d’oeil 
sur le port; vous admirerez certainement les chatoyantes 
couleurs de nos squares abondamment et artistement fleuris 
par les soins éclairés de la Municipalité; le pare Léopold a 
deux pas de la mer et le parc Marie-Henriette; vous vis- 
iterez le Panorama de 1’Yser da au peintre-soldat Bastien 
que passa quatre années dans les tranchées boueuses du 
front; Panorama qui rappelle si exactement les batailles 
épiques qui se sont livrées sur les bords de 1’Yser, ot tant 
de braves soldats ont été fauchés en pleine jeunesse et ont 
trouvé une mort glorieuse. 
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ROTARIAN. The festivities which take place there a; 
brilliant—its concerts are unique—its symphonic or ra 
of one hundred and twenty-five artists enjoy great rw, 
—the most famous virtuosos—outstanding singers fr 

lyric stage—stars in the art of dancing—all appear 
during the three months of the summer season. 

The Kursaal will interest you for another reason. 
in this marvelous building that the principal events | 
Rotary Convention will take place. Its vast oval hall, ar. 
monious in proportions, will provide the meeting-pla. 
the huge assemblies of the convention. In the Kursaa 
you will enjoy in the afternoon and evening, the festi 
which the Rotary Club of Ostend is preparing for you 
which will surpass in brilliance those which are regulary 
given during the months of July and August, that is, during 
the gayest period of the season. 

The main hall of the Kursaal communicates directly with 
the “Salle des Ambassadeurs,” the rendezvous of lovers of 
good cheer and of dancing. It is the temple of gourmets; 
it is the home of all the pleasures. You will find in th 
Kursaal during the afternoons and evenings all the dis 
tractions which Nice, Cannes, and Monte Carlo offer you 
in the winter. You will find besides reading and writing 
rooms. The convention registration office will also be in 
this building. 

Now let us leave the Kursaal and walk along the dik 
After passing the great hotels we arrive at the Pavillon d 
la Famille Royale de Belgique and come to the impressiv: 
covered arcade, where during the convention there wil! b 
an exposition of the products of Belgian Congo. 

Not far from the Kursaal stands the Royal Theater, 
where a troupe of English players will give plays during 
the convention. At the side of the theater we shall instal! 
the House of Friendship. In the richly appointed rooms, 
called “Chez Pan,” you will be able to get such general and 
specific information as you need during the convention. You 
will meet your Rotary friends and you will find loung: 
and reading and writing-rooms and an American bar where, 
if it suits your pleasure, you will be able to enjoy all sorts 
of refreshing drinks. 

On the Boulevard Van Iseghem, you will find the “Théatr: 
de la Scala” and several famous night clubs in the style of 
Montmartre at Paris. 


ONTINUING your walk through the city along the Rue 

de Flandre you emerge at the Place d’Armes, on the 
southwest side of which is the City Hall. Three very large 
rooms in this beautiful building will be at the disposal of 
Rotary International for group meetings. In this building 
you will see picture galleries—an old museum consecrated 
to the history of Ostend—and paintings and etchings by 
James Ensor, a celebrated painter of whom Ostend is justly 
proud. 

During your stay in our city you will not fail to wander 
hither and thither. You will find beautiful shops where 
choice articles, laces notably, jewels, precious stones, gowns, 
flowers, curios, and souvenirs will attract your attention. 
You will visit the interesting Gothic Church of Saints Pete: 
and Paul, with its monument of Queen Louise Marie, th: 
first Queen of the Belgians. You will visit the port; you 
will admire the attractive colors of our squares, abundant!) 
and artistically set with flowers by our municipality, and 
the Parc Leopold close to the sea and the Pare Mari 
Henriette. You will visit the Panorama de l’Yser by th 
soldier painter, Bastien, who passed four years in the mudd) 
trenches on the front. This Panorama calls to mind exact: 
the epic battles which took place on the banks of the Yse 
where so many brave soldiers were cut down in full yout 
and met a glorious death. 

We are told that a goodly number of our Rotarian vis 
tors are desirous of visiting the battlefields and the cel: 
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One sees this view from the Kursaal 
La Digue vue du Kursaal 


On nous assure que bon nombre de nos visiteurs rotariens 
sont désireux de visiter les champs de bataille et les célébres 

lles martyres: Nieuport, Furnes, Dixmude, Ypres, noms 
glorieux, noms immortels, que la vaillance des soldats alliés 
a illustrés de mille actions d’éclat. Pour ces pieux péléri- 
nages, de méme que pour la visite de tout le littoral belge 
et des villes de bains de mer ci-dessus énumérés, différents 
moyens de locomotion rapides et pratiques sont a votre dis- 
position: tramways électriques, cars automobiles et chemin 


\ 


de fer. 
* * * 

Mais arrivons au programme des fétes que le Rotary 
Club d’Ostende projette d’organiser 4 votre intention. 

Disons tout d’abord que S. M. le Roi Albert daignera 
honorer de sa présence officielle la Convention d’Ostende. 

Le Roi Albert de Belgique est Rotarien; il est membre 
d’honneur du Rotary Club de San Francisco depuis ]’année 
1919 et du Rotary Club de Bruxelles depuis le mois de mai 


1925. Sa Majesté apprécie hautement les idéals du Rotary 
et Elle s’intéresse vivement 4 ses progrés et a son 
expansion. 


L’Arrivée du plus grand nombre des Rotariens se fera 
lans la journée du samedi 4 juin. Le soir aura lieu, au 
Kursaal, 4 7h45, une premiére réunion dite Great Fellow- 
ship Gathering, au cours de laquelle les souhaits de bien- 
venue seront adressés aux Rotariens. 

Le lendemain, dimanche, 4 10 heures du matin, au Kur- 
saal: Choeurs rotariens ou Song Meetings. 

Un programme spécial donnera toutes les indications rela- 
tives aux assemblées pléniéres et aux réunions partielles, 
au cours desquelles les intéréts du Rotary seront discutés; 
ainsi que les indications concernant les luncheons et les 
diners officiels. 

& = a 

Parlons maintenant des fétes qui seront données tous les 
jours au Kursaal pendant la Convention. L’aprés-midi: 
concert de symphonie; audition d’orgue dans le grand hall. 
Thé dansant dans la Salle des Ambassadeurs. Le soir & 9 
heures: grand concert de symphonie avec audition d’artistes 
dans le grand hall. Aprés le concert, bal et attractions 
dans la Salle des Ambassadeurs. 

Les concerts artistiques se donnent tous les soirs avec 
le concours d’une grande vedette de l’Opéra, Covent Garden, 
Scala de Milan, Metropolitan, Colon, etc. Nous espérons 
Gigli, le plus illustre ténor du moment. I] se pourrait bien 
qu’il y ait un Concert Classique exceptionnel avec les trois 
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The Avenue Leopold and the Park Leopold 
L’Avenue Léopold et le Pare Léopold 


brated martyred towns of Nieuport, Furnes, Dixmude, and 
Ypres, glorious and immortal names which the 
the allied soldiers has made famous. For these pious pil 
grimages as for the visits along the Belgian coast to the 
seaside resorts, different means of rapid and practical loco 
motion are at your disposition—electric tramways, auto 
mobiles, and railways. 


valliance of 


* . * 
Now we come to the program of festivities which the 
Rotary Club of Ostend is planning to organize for you. 

First of all, His Majesty King Albert will honor the 
Ostend Convention with his official presence. Albert, King 
of the Belgians, is a Rotarian. He has been an Honorary 
Member of the Rotary Club of San Francisco since 1919 
and of the Rotary Club of Brussels since May, 1925. Hi 
Majesty appreciates deeply the ideals of Rotary and i 
keenly interested in its progress and expansion. 

The majority of our Rotarian visitors will arrive on Sat 
urday, the 4th of June. In the evening of that day in the 
Kursaal at 7:45 o’clock there will be the first meeting which 
will be called the “Great Fellowship Gathering,” in the 
course of which a cordial welcome will be extended. 

The next day, Sunday, at ten o’clock in the morning, there 
will be song meetings in the Kursaal. 

A special program book will give information relative 
tb the convention sessions and group assemblies, in the 
course of which Rotary business will be transacted. The 
same book will also give information concerning official 
luncheons and dinners. 


* * * 


Let us now speak of the festivities which will be given 
each day during the convention at the Kursaal. In the 
afternoon there will be symphony concerts and organ re- 
citals at the Grand Hall and each afternoon a thé dansant 
in the Salle des Ambassadeurs. Evenings at nine there 
will be a grand symphony concert with special artists and 
after the concert a ball and entertainment in the Salle des 
Ambassadeurs. 

Concerts are given every evening with the aid of artists 
from the Opéra, Covent Garden, La Scala of Milan, and 
the Metropolitan. We are hoping to have Gigli, the most 
famous tenor of today. Possibly there will be an excep- 
tionally fine classical concert with the three Bouillon broth- 
ers as artists. All three are violinists and hold first prizes 
from the Conservatory of Paris. 
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fréeres Bouillon, tous trois violonistes et premiers prix du 
Conservatoire de Paris. 

Au point de vue musical 
tout premier ordre. 

En outre, pour les bals de la Salle des Ambassadeurs, 
il y a un jazz illustre et un orchestre de tango. Les soirées 
des Ambassadeurs rivalisent avec celles des plus grands 
établissements de Londres et de Paris: l’année derniére 
nous y avons vu paraitre les ballets russes, Loie Fuller, la 
Pavlova, les Dolly Sisters, Harry Pilcer, Magliani et Bergé, 
Maurice et Eleonore Hugues, Florence Mills, etc., etc. Vous 
n’en aurez pas moins au mois de juin prochain, pour les 
soirées de la Convention. 

C’est encore au Kursaal qu’aura lieu le grand Thé offert 
aux Dames, tandis qu’aura lieu au Royal Palace Hotel une 


les fétes du Kursaal seront de 


Garden Party avec attractions. 

Avant d’en finir avec le Kursaal, disons que tous les 
totariens présents 4 la Convention avec les dames de leur 
famille, porteurs de l’insigne distinctif propre au Rotary, 
sont invités 4 toutes les fétes et solennités. L’Entrée se 
fera exclusivement par le Boulevard Van Iseghem (face a 
l’Avenue Léopold). 

Au Théatre Royal la troupe du English Players de Paris 
donnera quelques représentations de: “You Never Can 
Tell,” by Bernard Shaw; “The Ringer,” by Edg. Wallace; 
“White Cargo,” by Leon Gordon et “Escape,” by John 
Galsworthy. 

* * * 

Il y a également des fétes qui se donneront en ville, sur 
la plage, a la plaine du Polo de l’Hippodrome Wellington; 
les unes auront lieu pendant la journée, les autres le soir. 

Citons notamment les Tournois internationaux de Gym- 
nastique, auxquels participeront cinq 4 six mille jeunes 
filles. Ils auront lieu en différents endroits de la Ville et 
& la plaine du Polo, les samedi 4, dimanche 5 et lundi 6 
juin. Environ cents sociétés de gymnastique de 
France, d’Algérie, de Hollande, de Tchéco-Slovaquie, de 
Suisse, d’Italie, du Luxembourg et de Belgique y prendront 


deux 


part. 
Citons encore les deux journées de la Féte équestre mili- 


taire, les mardi 7 et mercredi 8 juin, a 
"Hippodrome Wellington (plaine du 
Polo entrée par la Chaussée de Nieu- 
port); les deux sorties du Cortége de 
la Mer (dimanche 5 et lundi 6 juin) ; 
les Régates & la Voile dans la rade 
d’Ostende; les Régates a l’aviron, sur 
le Canal de Bruges; la Revue des 
navires de guerre appartenant a huit 
nations différentes, etc. Le samedi soir 
4 juin, Retraite aux Flambeau par les 
gymnastes et les sociétés de la Ville avec 
illuminations; le dimanche soir 5 juin, 
un grand Feu d’Artifice sur la plage, en 
face des grands hétels, A proximité du 
Kursaal. 

Comme il a été dit plus haut, le Club 
d’Ostende prévoit principalement pour 
les Dames, des excursions le long du 
Littoral et aux champs de bataille. 
Sous peu nous vous présenterons le 
programme définitif des fétes. Soyez 
persuadé que nous faisons tout pour 
que vous passiez agréablement a Os- 
tende la semaine de la Convention et 
qu’un cordial et chaleureux accueil vous 
y attend. 

Au nom du Rotary Club d’Ostende. 

ALBERT BOUCHERY. 


Le President. 
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The Harbor at Antwerp. 
Le port d’Anvers 
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From the musical point of view the festiviti: 
Kursaal will be of the highest order. 

For the balls to be held at the Salle des Amba 
there is a famous jazz band and a tango orchest, 
evening entertainments at the Salle des Ambassadeu 
those of the greatest houses of London and Pari 
year we had the Russian Ballet, Loie Fuller, Pavlo 
Dolly Sisters, Harry Pilcer, Magliani and Bergé, } 
and Eleonore Hugues, Florence Mills, ete. You will : 
any less fine artists next June for the entertainm 
connection with the convention. 

At the Kursaal there will be a gala tea offered 
ladies and at the Royal Palace Hotel, a garden part 
entertainment. 

Before finishing what I have to say about the K 
let me tell you that all Rotarians present at the conv: 
together with their ladies, are invited to all the fest 
and will be admitted upon their showing the special Rotan 
badge. Entrance will be exclusively from the Bou! ; 
Van Iseghem (opposite the Avenue Léopold). 

At the Royal Theater, a troupe of English players f 
Paris will give such plays as “You Never Can Tell, 
Bernard Shaw; “The Ringer,” by Edgar Wallace; “\' 
Cargo,” by Leon Gordon; and “Escape,” by John Gal 
worthy. 


* * * 
There will also be festivities which will take 
throughout the city, on the beach, on the polo ground 
the Wellington Hippodrome; some events to be staged 
ing the day, others during the evening. 

We mention chiefly the international gymnastic tourney 
in which five or six thousand young girls will take ; 
These contests will be held in different sections of the 
and on the polo field on Saturday, Sunday, and Monday 
the 4th, 5th, and 6th of June. About two hundred gy 
nastic societies from France, Algeria, Holland, Cze 
Slovakia, Switzerland, Italy, Luxemburg, and Belgium, » 
take part in these contests. 

Let us mention also the two days of the Féte Equestr 

Militaire on Tuesday and Wednesday 

the 7th and 8th of June, at the W: 

ington Hippodrome (Polo Fields 
| trance from the Chaussée de Nieuw 
| port); the Cortége de la Mer (Sunday 
and Monday the 5th and 6th of Jun 
the sailing regatta in the harbor 
Ostend; the rowing regatta on 
Bruges Canal; and the review of w 
ships of eight different nations. 

Saturday, the 4th of June, there w 
be a Retraite aux Flambeaux by + 
gymnastic and other societies of 
city. On Sunday evening, the 5th 
June, a great display of fireworks 
the beach opposite the great hot: 
near the Kursaal. 

As we have said before, the Rotary) 
Club of Ostend is preparing chiefly { 
the ladies, excursions along the coast 
and to the battlefields. In a short tim: 
we shall give you a definite program 
the festivities. Rest assured that \ 
are doing everything possible to ena 
you to have a delightful week in Oste 
at the time of the convention and tl 
a cordial welcome awaits you there. 

In the name of the Rotary Club 


Ostend, 








ALBERT BOUCHERY, 
President. 
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Not Boosting but Cooperation 


The mission of Rotary in the small town 


r HERE is one thing I can ap- 
preciate about the article of 
William P. Rose, appearing 
in the January issue of THE 
RoTARIAN, entitled “Rotary for Ru- 

s.” That is his candor. It is an ac- 

wledgment of human frailties, an 
admission of the inability to make a 

ertain community or communities con- 
form with one’s ambitions and efforts. 
And it is this latter matter that arouses 
my curiosity and concern. 

His article suggests this question: Is 
the failure of Rotary to accomplish its 
objects in certain small towns due to 
an inherent defect in the organization? 
Or is it due to the failure of the indi- 
viduals to apply its principles to meet 
their conditions? Should we point to 
unaccomplished projects in a_ small 
town as the fault of Rotary, or shall 
we say it is the fault of the individual 
small-town clubs, in that they have 
chosen the wrong aims? 

After all, the power behind every 
organization is the individual. And 
regardless of what the organization is, 
or for what it is formed, if the indi- 
vidual becomes disinterested, or is luke- 
warm, the organization loses just that 
much. As I will try to show, much of 
disinterest in Rotary in small towns 
must be undoubtedly due to the graft- 
ing of big-town desires upon the small- 
town club. But it is not Rotary’s fault; 
it is the small-town club’s fault. For 
Rotary has a mission, a great mission 
in the small town. 

Pardon a personal reference. I came 
to Lambertville, N. J., about thirty 
years ago, a mere lad, fresh from my 
home in England. In my own way I 
have done all I could to stir this old 
town from its apathy. I am still try- 
ing. Brother Rose became discouraged 
in Cambridge Springs. He should come 
to Lambertville! 

Lambertville is a challenge to any 
booster, any organizer. It is unique. 
It was incorporated as a city fifty years 
ago. It is ultra-static. It had forty- 
five hundred inhabitants fifty years ago 
and there may be a difference of ten 
either way now, but I doubt it. Its 
appetite for boosters’ projects is enor- 
mous. Organizations come and go, but 
the town goes on, placid, unexcited, no 
increase in population. Organizations, 


boards of trade, a vigilant society, clubs 
of all descriptions have been planted, 
grown and flourished to the extent the 
town would promote them; no more, no 


By Thomas J. Walker 
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ROM the many replies 

which were received in 
answer to the article by Wil- 
liam P. Rose in the January 
number, entitled “Rotary for 
Rubens,” this reply by 
Thomas J. Walker has been 
selected because we believe 
the situation at Lambertville, 
New Jersey, to be rather com- 
mon to towns of from 4,000 to 
5,000 population and Rotary 
clubs of from 20 to 25 mem- 
bers. 
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less. Some have remained, others have 
ceased to exist. And the town remains, 
forty-five hundred inhabitants, its ex- 
terior serenely unruffled by temporary 
drives and projects. 

Lack of natura] advantages you say. 
We have natural advantages as good 
or better than most towns its size. We 
have man-made improvements, all that 
could be asked. Lambertville is on the 
bank of the Delaware River, situated 
near the spot where Washington crossed 
the Delaware. It has lovely homes, 
wonderful old trees, the finest streets 
that any town can boast of in New 
Jersey (honest). We have a fire de- 
partment that would do justice to a 
city of twenty-five thousand, pure 
water, schools that are the last word, 
churches of which we are justly proud, 
free city library, shade-tree commis- 
sion, community nurse, and every new 
fandangle affair that should set any city 
in motion. There are two railroads, 
which enable us to take advantage of 
the large Eastern markets. In spite of 
this the town has not grown. Don’t 
you think it is a discouraging situation? 
We still have faith; we never tire, and 
we never will. 

Six years ago a number of represent- 
ative business men of our city (of 
which the writer was one) received an 
invitation to visit the Rotary club of 
Trenton. We did, really enjoying our- 
selves with the big men of Trenton, 
and they enjoyed us; at least they ex- 
pounded the principles and ethics of 
Rotary in such a way that we swal- 
lowed bait, hook and line. All of which 
resulted in the local club. Rotary came 
with its mission to Lambertville, the 
town of over-organization and no ex- 
pansion. Certainly no harder test of 


it could have been devised. It was no 


easy sledding for the eighteen of us. 
Soon after we started the Kiwanis 
planted a sapling in our midst and the 
possibilities of increasing our classifi 


cations and membership went a-glim- 
mering. Hotel accommodations at that 
time were impossible, and we could find 
no place for our luncheons. After con- 
siderable argument, we finally induced 
one man to take us in. There were 
obstacles and disappointments on all 
sides. At last we persuaded a church 
guild to take us in, and place their 
profits toward church income. We have 
our own room in the parish house; we 
are an institution. Our accommoda- 
tions are good, and the ladies have real- 
ized over twenty-five hundred dollars 
in less than six years, applied against 
church indebtedness. Incidentally the 
ladies too are demonstrating the worth 
of “Service Above Self.” 


ROPER classification has received 

very careful consideration. We have 
the directing head of every industry in 
the city. Our city commission is rep- 
resented by the Mayor. We have sev- 
eral merchants, several professional 
men. In our group we have repre- 
sented two state officials, city officials, 
several are bank directors, some mem- 
bers of the school-board, two Sunday- 
school superintendents, many are 
church officials; we have leaders of fra- 
ternal and civic organizations. Here 
we are at 6:00 p. m., sharp, on Mon- 
day nights. Catholic and Protestant, 
Jew and Gentile, Democrats and Re- 
publicans—and Rotary begins to work. 

Jim is knocking elbows with Jake; 
George is cracking his usual joke with 
Doc; Phil has a problem in his factory 
that Gus is very much interested in; 
the Mayor has a knotty problem to ask 
Bill, who he knows is a good advisor; 
Parker wants to get a new subscription 
toward his pet Y. M. C. A. scheme; 
Jack’s athletic association at the high 
school is in a tangle; and Andy is mixed 
up with his Boy Scouts. Then we sing. 
And how we sing! You have never 
heard a bunch of Rotarians really sing 
if you have never come to Lambert- 
ville. “Thumbs down,” would say the 
director of grand opera, and even the 
leader of one of our church choirs would 
look a little disturbed, but we sing on 
just the same. For, you see, there is 
something in singing together that is 

(Continued on page 56) 
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By Claude P. Fordyce 


HEN Rotarian Horace 
Albright, superintendent 
of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, told us that 
three-fourths of the 152,369 visitors to 
America’s most famous wonderland 
one summer came in their own motor- 
cars and that 90,000 of this number 
were motor-campers carrying their 
own outfits and utilizing the conveni- 
ences of Yellowstone’s public motor- 
camps, it led to some astonishing rev- 
elations relative to the growth of this, 
the Great American Sport, during the 
past few years. 
Basically the impulses to hit wilder- 
ness trails are primordial but they 


have laid dormant on account of the 
imprisoning environment of our ultra 
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modern civilization. 












It’s hard for Mr. Av- 
erage Citizen to break away and take 
a vacation. He contends prosaically— 


What’s the good of knowing 
That the sun shines on the sea 
And the silvery waves are flowing 
Where the fish are gay and free? 
What's the good of rustic beauty 
What’s the good of country air 
When you've got to tend to duty 
In a darned old office chair? 


To make vacation dreams come true, 
once you have the personal desire— 
the vacation “frame of mind”’—de- 
mands an adjustment of business rou- 
tine and choice as to the mode of 
accomplishment. Most people are en- 


forced to make a living indoors sitting 
at a desk and such physical inertia 


demands a change to an exact opposite 
The new sport of motor-camping of- 
fers just the relief we need—it is the 
solution of the vacation problem 2! 
has enabled the “masses” as well 
the “classes” to live simply, chea 
and primitively close to Nature and 
away from the conventional, soph 
cated resort and hotel life. That | 
ple are exercising their pionee: 
instincts and are exploring the ‘ 
blazed trails to our wildernesses 
have authentic record. Last 

twenty million motor-campers 

versed the highways of North Ame! 
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ly a third of them were tyros 

g their first auto-camps. 
enses are a potent factor in the 
m problem of the masses and 
itomobile is the answer to the 
for cheap and independent 
ortation for the great middle 
vhich form the bulk of the popu- 
Motor-touring has always been 
popular with the classes and 
hey are camping as well, for the 
nation allows greater freedom in 
ty, the greatest flexibility in 
ules, and one comes to know their 
try intensively by close observa- 
and intimate contact, in contrast 
railroad travel in which one’s re- 
ns to a terrain are more “exten- 


ere are 3,002,916 miles of good 
ghways in the United States today 
as compared to 2,500,000 miles five 
years ago. A surprising percentage 
‘ the entire population from the Ap- 
alachians westward goes touring each 
summer and within the short vacation 















Mono Lake on the Tioga Pass 

Road, where Mark Twain once 

camped and obtained material 
for “Roughing It.” 


time allotted to most people it 
is entirely feasible to encompass 
playgrounds thousands of miles 
away for dependable, well sign- 
posted highways now lead to the 
transcendent grandeur of the 
Canadian Rockies, the Rocky 
Mountains, and they guarantee 
rapid travel over the vast prair- 
ies, they wind through magnifi- 
cent forests to the picturesque 
beauties of the inland lakes and 


pleasure resorts of Ontario, to 
the quaint ruggedness and sim- 
plicity of Quebec, the Lauren- 


+ 


ans and the Maritime Prov- 
neces, to the international boun- 
iry states of the United States 
ind to the winter playgrounds 
ng the Gulf Coast and to 
lifornia. 
Motor-camping in Canada is 








Photo; Denver Tourist Bureau. 


A view of a small section of Overland Park, Denver, Colorado. 
tained by the city and are enjoyed by thousands of motor-campers each year. 
the foreground represent six different States of the U. 
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keeping apace with the United States. 
In addition to the actual realization of 
the Canadians’ propensity to enjoy their 
wonderful outdoor heritages a great 
stream of tourists from the United 
States every summer heed the “Wel- 
come” of their Dominion brothers, an- 
swering the lure of fine fishing, of the 
cool climate, of the entrancing scenery 
of mountain, lake, and forest. Thirty 
per cent of the cottages on Canadian 
lakes are owned by residents of the 
United States. Last year nearly five 
million people from the United States 
crossed, vacationward, the Interna- 
tional boundary, into Canada. Canada 
has kept apace with the needs of 
travel by extensive highway construc- 
tion and her roads cross and recross 
the habitable sections and penetrate far 
into the virgin wilderness. The Great 
Trans-Canada Highway from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific crosses the south- 
ern provinces—from Nova Scotia over 
the forested lakelands of Quebec and 
Ontario, over the prairies right into 
the heart of the 
beauties of the 
Canadian Rockies 


Oper 





which really 


equal Switzer- 
land in grandeur 
and surpass it in 
extent, and on to 
tide water at 
Vancouver. 
Abroad motor- 
touring is enthus- 


19 
taken up and 
same phenomenal growth as the masses 
as well as the classes become motorized. 
Of the millions of tourists who annu 


iastically is showing the 


ally visit England, France, Germany, 
and Italy the 
travel mode. Since 1919 when the gor- 


motoring is favorite 
geous scenery of the Swiss Alps was 


onened to the automobile it has been 


the popular way leading to the peace 


ful placidity of lakes and to the awe 


inspiring scenery of the dazzling 
glacier-covered peaks; thousands of 
motor-cars every year go over the 
Simplon, the St. Gothard, the Mont 
Cenis and other well-known Alpine 
roadways. British and Continental 
highways are superb and here the 


automobile is raised to its new plane 
of utility for pleasure and 


well as for commerce. 


health as 


[NX New Zealand and Australia motor- 


ing is metamorphosing and the 
transportation system of coaches in 
augurated by that enterprising 


Yankee—Cobb—is gradually giving 


way to the motor-car and the highways 


are transformed by a new pattern 

a gypsy trail marked by rubber tires. 
Australia—that land of magnificent 
distances—the world’s smallest conti 
nent and its largest island, whose area 
is larger than the United States yet 
whose population is less than New 
York—offers an unusual array of scen 


(Continued on page 62) 
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DR. TE-CHING YEN, Peking, China 

















EDWARD JOHNSON, New York, N. Y. 


ROTARIANS IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


Dr. Octavio Mendes Pereira—Speeches, flow- 
ers, and other tokens of regard were much 
in evidence when Dr. Pereira left Panama to 
serve his country as Minister to Great Britain 
and France. Prior to this he was Secretary of 
Public Instruction—a Cabinet post in the Cen- 
tral American republi and vice-president of 
the Rotary Club of Panama City. 

Shirley Stewart, attorney of Port Huron, 
drafted the proposed new criminal code which, 
if it passes the Michigan legislature, may be 
the first modern specimen of its kind. The 


code, as approved by the State commissioners, 
provides for mandatory life sentence on the 
fourth conviction of felony; for precedence of 
criminal cases; for less-than-unanimous jury 
decisions; for removing the judge from the 
position of “glorified umpire’; and for gen- 
eral simplification and speed. 

Dr. Te-Ching Yen, Yale graduate, railway 
advisor to the Ministry of Communications, 
and president of Peking Rotary, is leading 
Chinese Rotarians of his own and other clubs 
in active civic work. Peking Rotarians have 
pledged a substantial fund for the preparation 


of literature for the Mass Education Move 


which aims to make China literate within ‘en 


years. 

Edward Johnson, a Canadian by birth, a 
Yorker by residence, once trouped it in Eu 
under the name Eduardo Giovanni. FE» 
ence and much study brought its rewar 
cently when the director of the Metrom 
assigned to him five leading tenor roles t 
sung within eleven days. He has been c 
the “‘perfect tenor,”’ for he not only sings 
hero’s parts, but has an athletic build that 
the popular conception. 
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, | HOULD boys know how to make 
beds? Should girls be taught 
how to drive nails? 

Would it be a good idea to 
nto the public schools a course in 
moving-picture appreciation, so that 

ir children might acquire a taste for 
and a desire for good moving pictures, 
not the sex rot that has cluttered up 
the screen so long? 

Is it the duty of the schools to train 
a girl to become a milliner, if her heart 
is set upon making hats? 

Should our school-masters start a 
husky young lad out on his career as a 
bricklayer if it happens that his eyes 
are turned envyingly upon the luxuri- 
ous sedan in which the local bricklayer 
lrives to work? 

Can it be worth while to exercise a 
school child’s physical muscles, as well 
as his mental muscles? 

In other words, have schoolboards 
the right to spend taxpayers’ money in 
teaching physical training to children; 
in giving them medical and dental ex- 
aminations; and in trying in every 
way possible to turn out boys and girls 
with healthy, weli-developed bodies? 

To get down to hard facts, just what 
are the things schools are trying to do 
to children nowadays? Is it the truth 
that the “fads and frills” of our im- 
practical schoolmen are cluttering up 
the schoolroom and driving out the good 
old instruction of bygone days? 

Here is the whole thing in a nut 
shell. In those good old days the aims 
of our schools were three in number: 
Reading, writing, and ’rithmetic. To- 
day the aims of our schools are seven 
in number, so our educators say. And 
what a list. Get your little hammers 
ready. 


They say, our educators of today, 
that it is the duty of the public school 
to teach the fundamental processes—the 
tool subjects, in other words. By tool 
subjects they mean reading, writing, 
and ’rithmetic, plus grammar, spelling, 
and the other things we must know how 
to handle before we come to what 
schoolmen say is the real work of the 
schools. 

A second aim of the public school is 
‘o teach children to become good citi- 
zens. Next, to develop in them a high 
moral character. To start them, at 
least, on the way to mastering the voca- 
ton they intend to follow in life. To 
g.ve them the training that will make 
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By John H. Butler 





VERY once in a while we 
hear the demand for “the 
good old three R’s” or the 
complaint that the modern 
child has a smattering of 
everything —but can’t do 
simple arithmetic. You, as a 
taxpayer, want your money’s 
worth—but can you tell when 
you are getting it? Theories 
of education abound and are 
often mutually contradictory. 
What is education, anyhow? 
This article gives some inter- 
esting suggestions. 


















them handy men and handy women 
around the home—worthy home mem- 


bership in other words. To instruct 
them in the rules and habits of health- 
ful living; how to attend to their little 
bodies while they are in school. Last, 
but not least, it is the duty of the 
school to teach children to make the 
proper use of the leisure time they are 
going to have when, as adults, they 
take their place in this eight-hour-a- 
day world of ours. 


The seven cardinal principles of edu- 
cation, our educators call them. Think 
them over. Are they fads and frills, 
or should they be chiselled above every 
schoolhouse door? Are they things that 
every teacher should steer her course 
by? Are they things for which tax- 
payers should be willing to pay—pay 
even when it hurts to pay? 

Should the school take over the duty 
of turning the children of today into 
good citizens for the morrow? Cer- 
tainly, we need good citizens. If the 
school doesn’t train them what agency 
will? Or do good citizens—citizens 
with an intelligent knowledge of munic- 
ipal, state, and federal government; 
citizens with an insight into public 
questions; do such citizens just grow, 
without training? 

Should the development of moral 
character be an aim of the schools? In 
the boy murder case of Chicago we had 
an example of intellectual education 
without moral education. With the 
church and the home losing their grip 
in this matter, what is to be done? Or 
do we not need morals today? Or do 
good morals just naturally flower out in 
people without cultivation? 


Schoolroom Fads and Hills 


Are your children getting a useful education? 


Can schools develop moral character? 
Schoolmen say they can. It takes bet 
ter teachers and fewer children to the 
teacher, so that children can be given 
more attention. It takes the right kind 
of school athletics with every child par 
ticipating, and participating under the 
sympathetic eye of teachers who can 
correct twisted ideas of right and wrong 
as they crop out in the child’s natural 
activities. In the high schools, it takes 
boys’ advisors for boys, and motherly 
girls’ advisors for girls. It takes every- 
thing that we get when we have good 
schools. 

What about the next aim, vocation? 
In the country at large only one child 
out of scores that graduate from high 
school, ever goes on to college. Yet, if 
we leave out a few high schools in a 
few great cities, we find that virtually 
all the high-school training is based on 
the assumption that all graduates will 
go to college. In short we waste the 
time of the high-school graduates who 
do not go on to college. For the bene 
fit of the one whose parents will give 
him a college career, we penalize the 
scores whose parents cannot. For, since 
most of the average high-school course 
is pre-college training, it is mighty lit 
tle use to the graduate who goes to 
work. At least, our educators say so, 
and surely they should know. 


S there necessity for vocational train- 
ing? Do we need skilled artisans? 
Are they an economic asset to the na- 
tion? How are we going to get them? 
Schoolmen say we must put in more 
vocational courses, and make the ones 
we have, far more practical. They say 
it can be done, and they point to 
France, England, Germany, and the 
Scandinavian countries, where it is 
done. 

Worthy home membership? Not im 
portant, but perhaps worth while, you 
say. Should girls learn how to make 
beds, cook, clean house, sew, make their 
own hats, pick the right kind of fur- 
niture to fit a square room finished in 
brown and white? Should our future 
housewives know why beans and meat 
make a bad meal; why she can kill her 
family by frying them into the grave? 

Might it not be a good thing if every 
future husband knew how to hang pic- 
tures, repair the pantry window, grind 
the valves in the family car, make the 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Believe It or Not 


Some Pertinent Paragraphs of Philosophy 


By Coleman Cox 


ELITTLE others—and be little. 
Others judge us by the lives we live and 
their verdict is our reputation, which we 
either live up to or live down. 
* * * 

When you meet a fellow who is “up against it” 
you will find out that he got that way from backing 
up, and not by going ahead. 

* * ~ 

When some little thing comes up that causes you 
to feel that you must write a nasty mean letter to 
a customer, do it. The quicker you get it out of 
your system the better off you’ll be. Then when it 
has been written, read it, sign it, tear it up and 
throw it in the waste basket. This will cure you of 
losing your temper and your customers. 

* * * 

What you think of the folks in the old home town, 

is just about their opinion of you. 
+ * * 

When you lose control of your car, you are pretty 
sure to have a wreck on your hands. P. S.: Read 
that again, substituting the word “son” for car. 

* * * 

It was Saturday afternoon. I was alone in my 
office. A man walked in and said, “I am here to see 
Mr. Lewis.” I answered, “As you of course know, 
there is no such man here.” He said, “Well then I 
must have the wrong address. Mr. Lewis phoned 
me to call this afternoon and explain a new policy 
our company is writing. Inasmuch as I will not be 
able to see him, I wonder if you could give me five 
minutes.” I answered, I would be delighted to do 
so. When he was seated I said in part (the printable 
part), “I am going to give you five minutes, all of 
which I am going to use myself, in trying to stop 
you from going around making a ‘darn fool’ of your- 
self, in looking upon others as being that which you 
are. I look upon the life insurance business as being 
more than a business. It is a lifetime necessity and 
a blessing afterwards. And, it makes me mad to 
have a fellow like you disgracing it. Business is 
founded on confidence. You destroyed all confidence 
I might have had in you and your company by at- 
tempting that old time-worn trick approach. You 
have had the promised five minutes, and I will ask 
that you close the door from the outside.” 

+ o * 


Nearly any street car we take in San Francisco 
will get us to the Ferry Building. No waiting friend 
questions, or cares, which car carried us. When I 
hear people having a religious argument, I cannot 
but think of the Ferry cars, and of how little it 


matters which route we travel, just so long as we 
get where we hope to go, and join our waiting loved 
ones. 

* * * 

At railroad crossings is not the only place we see 
wrecks, because of people having failed to stop, look, 
and listen. 

7 * * 

Many aspire to become writers. If you have any 
thoughts along those lines, start by seeing how long 
a story you can write under this head, “What have 
I ever done that has made this world better.” 


* * * 


Sometime ago I had the pleasure of visiting my 
good friend Mr. Thos. A. Edison, and he was telling 
me that by leaving it to ministers and politicians, to 
talk religion and politics, he had saved a lot of time 
to give to matters he knew more about. A good idea. 

* * * 


There are few business men in San Francisco who 
do not know Tommy. Five per cent of them have 
never even seen Edward. Tommy goes from dining- 
room to dining-room, selling cigars. Edward is the 
manager of the hotel, at a very large salary, and 
enjoys the reputation of being one of the best hotel 
men in America. When I hear a fellow boasting 
about being known by everyone, I think of Tommy. 
Then I think of Edward. 


* * * 


A friend of mine, who had proved himself a suc- 
cessful sales-manager, learned that the manufac- 
turer of a nationally known washing-machine was 
in San Francisco, looking for a suitable man to fill 
the position of Pacific Coast sales-manager, and ap- 
plied for the job. The manufacturer said that while 
there was no doubt but what he was an A-1 sales- 
manager, he could not consider his application be- 
cause he did not know the washing-machine business. 
When he told me that, I said, “You go right back 
and tell him, that it might be easier to teach a 
sales-manager how to make washing-machines than 
it would be to teach a washing-machine man how to 
make sales.” He did, and got the job. 


* + * 


The young man starting life with a charge ac- 
count, seldom opens a savings account. 
a . . 


There is one man you and I will never live long 
enough to forget. He is the fellow who came to us 
the morning we tackled our first job, put his hand 
on our shoulder, and with a smile, said in the friend- 
liest sort of a way, “My boy, you are getting along 
fine. Take it easy, don’t get worried, and if you 
need any help, just call on me.” 


Copyright, 1926, in v. S., Great Britain and Canada, 
by 


oleman Coa. 
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The miracle of St. Hubert and the Stag * above the chapel door, Chateau d’Amboise. 





























| “So You're (joing to Europe” 


By Clara E. Laughlin 


Author of “So You're Going to Paris,” “So You’re Going to Italy,” 
“So You’re Going to England,” etc. 


EVERAL thousand Rotarians thing which may help those who are trifle over $12 a day to a trifle under 
are going to Belgium in June going, to plan what they can best do $22a day. One of these is an “all-Eng 


to transact business of Rotary With their time after June 10. land” tour, with ten days of motoring 

International and to meet mem- And first of all, let me say a word in the exquisite English country, away 

| | bers from many countries other than about Tourist Agencies. down to Land’s End in Cornwall. An- 
their own. Travel in Europe, when one moves other takes in Scotland—Edinburgh 


After the sessions of the convention about a great deal in a limited time, in- and the Trossachs, the “Lady of the 
are all over, and the great gathering volves a lot of planning, a lot of detail. Lake” country, and Glasgow. One lim- 
breaks up, there will be a scattering You can’t go sauntering about in Eu- its England to four days in London, 
of visiting Rotarians pretty much all rope, nowadays, when the rush season and includes four days in Paris, a 
over Europe—a scattering of men and of travel is on (as it will be in June, Rhine trip, and three days of Switzer- 
their families, who are there not just July, August, and September), ambling land. Another includes Holland. 
to travel and to see “sights,” but to get into hotels when the spirit moves you Then there are twelve different three- 
} | acquainted! To feel friendly and show and finding accommodations where you weeks trips—including one to Norway 
friendliness, and expect to find the same want to stay, at the price you want to and Sweden, another which also takes 

thing coming back to them. To carry, pay. You can’t be at all sure of get- in Denmark, and one that covers five 

everywhere they go, their spirit of “I’ll ting a seat on the train you want to countries and goes as far as Rome and 

do all I can to help you in what you’re take, unless you’ve bought it well in among the still-longer tours there is 
doing; and I know you'll do just as advance. You can easily use upathird one that goes to Czecho-Slovakia. 
much to help me.” or a half of your day that might other- Now, with all these to choose from, 

And they’re not going to be disap- wise be full of things much more in- and every one of them an excellent tour 
a pointed! They are going to have a teresting to you, hanging around under the management of a high-grade 
| | wonderful time; and they are going to crowded offices trying to buy tickets travel company which may absolutely 
| | accomplish a very fine thing for the and get information, etc.; and as you be depended upon for most satisfac 
| | world in which they live; they are go- g0, there’s always the wonder how tory service, it may be hard for some 
| ing to increase the number of interna- you’re going to fare at the next place; of the Rotarians going overseas to se 
| tional] friendships which are so essen- and if you can keep expenses within lect one itinerary from among those 
tial to peace and prosperity and prog- What you feel they ought not to ex- that are attractive. And that, I think, 
ress; and they are going to decrease ceed; and if you’ve really seen what is why your editor has asked me to 
the number of possible misunderstand- you ought to see; and so on. offer you a brief summary of the “high 
ings between the people of many na- On an “Inclusive Tour” such as is spots” in Europe—in the hope of mak- 
tions. There couldn’t be a much bigger offered you in great variety, you have ing it a little easier for you to decide 
accomplishment—along with a tre- no uncertainties, no worries. Every- What you will do with your time over 
mendously good time!—could there? thing is arranged for you, done for you. there after June 10. So I’m going to do 

Now, because I have great enthusi- You know the number of days beyond it, country by country, like this: 
asm for travel in the right spirit as a June 10 that you can spend in Europe. 














promoter of good-will and understand- You know about how much you feel Belgium 
ng, and because I not only know Eu- that those days should cost you. Bruges, which is only fourteen miles 
pe pretty well but know a good deal There are, for instance, ten different from Ostend, is one of the most pic- 
| : bout what travellers like there, THE plans for a two-weeks’ trip, at prices turesque cities of Europe. Its name 


-OTARIAN has asked me to write some- ranging from $170 to $303—from a means “bridges”—of which it has al 















A street scene in the 
ancient city of Toledo 
which is only a short 
distance from magnifi- 
cent, modern Madrid. 





At right—The pal- 
ace of the Bishops 
of Wells, England, 
has still its moat | 
and drawbridge. 


most as many as Venice, and for the 
same reason: it is a network of canals 
on which you may, if you like, travel 
by small boat to see the many charm- 
ing sights. The houses of Bruges, 
with their rich red roofs and quaint 
architecture; the stately white swans 
on the canals which mirror such lovely 
reflections; the superb old town gates; 
the picturesque streets; the lace-makers 
by their cottage doors; the windmills 
slowly turning their great arms; the 
famous “belfry of Bruges” of which 
Longfellow wrote; these are only a 


very few of the attractions of Bruges. 
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“picture- 
places 
any one could well imagine—and only a 
few minutes from Ostend. The camera- 
carriers in particular must not miss it. 
And my! how quickly the films will 
unroll! 


It is one of the most 
book-y,” “different-from-home” 


More than 600 years ago Bruges was 
a great trading-place, especially for 
wool, and had about 200,000 inhabi- 
tants. Now she has about one-quarter 
that many, because she is no longer a 
great port. What used to be her emi- 
nence in commerce is now at Antwerp. 


The harbor and docks at Antwerp 


April 


are magnificent; and I think y 
be impressed with the use of t! 
of dock-sheds as fine terrace 


promenades and cafés. Ant 
“Zoo” is almost as famous a 


werp’s Cathedral. There is a fi! 
anical Garden and a park wit] 
nificent old trees, and a great a 
seum. Printers, in particular, 
visit Antwerp to see the Musée P 
which not only contains many thi 
the greatest interest in the hist 
printing and binding, but also 
us the house and collections of a 
wealthy and distinguished printer 
tarians interested in ship-bu 
should see the Cockerill shipyard 
Antwerp—just as those who ar¢ 
ested in steel and machinery 
visit Cockerill’s main place at S« 
(near Liége) the first lox 
tives on the Continent were made 
the first Bessemer steel. 

And Antwerp as a shopping-pla 
going to be tremendously popular \ 
the ladies. Wonderful for linens, 
laces, and gloves, and silver, and 
models, and tapestry, and etchings, 
furniture. 

Then, there’s gay, beautiful Bru 
with its miles of tree-lined bouleva 
its fascinating shops and cafés 
restaurants, its superb Grande Pla 
one of the finest Squares in the wo 
its Law Courts, covering 2% ac 
You may want 
visit the cell 
Edith Cavell (now 
memorial museu 
and go out to 
Rifle Range, east 
town, where 
courageous womal! 
faced the firing 
squad. Or you maj 
prefer a trip to th 
battlefield of Wate: 
loo, 9% miles sout 
of Brussels. 01 
drive in the lov 
forest of Soign 


where 








with its grand 
beeches. 
There’s much 


see in Brussels 
sides what I mention, and there’s mu 

oh, ever so much to see in the mag! 

cent little country of Belgium bey: 

these three places. But I must not 

to tell about it all. 

Now, one thing that I find, in talki 
to prospective travellers abroad, is 
great help to them in deciding w 
they may wish to do, is to give th 
an idea how much travel there is 
tween places. Published itinerar 
never do this; and people who have ! 
been in Europe are not easily able 
imagine whether a trip that looks 
tractive on paper may or may not 
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renuous for them. So I shall tell 
: little about distances, as well as 

places. It is only 80 miles 
Ostend to Brussels. If you were 
up to Holland, you would prob- 
go to Brussels from Bruges, and 
up to Antwerp and on to Holland 

It is only an hour’s ride from 
sels to Antwerp. 


Holland 


lmost everybody wants to see Hol- 

i! Its canals and dikes and wind- 

its great fields of gorgeous 

ers; its quaintly costumed people; 

marvelous picture galleries and its 

es upon miles of town and country 

t look like miles upon miles of pic- 
tures escaped from their frames. 

Everything in Holland is very close 

everything else—as we measure 

tances. From Antwerp to Amster- 

im takes 44% hours on a good train. 

Rut from Antwerp to Rotterdam is 

nly 3 hours; from Rotterdam to the 

Hague 23 minutes; from the Hague 

to Amsterdam less than an hour; and 

so on. 
Germany 


Now, should you be going to Ger- 
many, from Brussels, instead of to 
Holland, you would go to Cologne, 
which is 140 miles and takes about 5 
hours. 

At Cologne you 
probably won’t 
care to do much 
but visit the very 
celebrated Cathe 
dral, see the an- 
cient Rathaus 
(or State 
House), drive on 
the boulevards 
where the town 
walls used to be 
(that’s what 
boulevard means, 
you know — bul- 
warks — because 
in Europe most 
of these broad, 
shady streets, are 
laid out on the 
wide spaces that 
were left when 
the moats were 
filled in and the walls were taken 
lown), and buy some “Cologne.” 

Then you’ll doubtless want to make 
the famous Rhine trip, by steamer. 
Going from Cologne you’re going up- 
stream, and make much slower prog- 
ess than going the other way. It 
takes from 12 to 15 hours to sail (or 
team, rather!) up the Rhine from 
Cologne to Mainz. Some of the tours 


lo it that way. But more manage to 
ome down-stream. And, instead of 
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east 


“putting you up” at Mainz (or May- 
ence) they usually take you to Wies- 
baden, on the other bank, which has 
been a celebrated watering-place for 
many centuries, and which has dozens 
of fine hotels and lots of gaiety. 


From Wiesbaden, you may go to 
beautiful Frankfurt in an hour. And 
to go on to Heidelberg, with its far- 
famed and most picturesque castle, one 
has only to travel about 2 hours more. 

Some of the tours go from Heidel- 


Venice is not all waterways. 
picturesque old streets like this one, with their 
houses exquisite in coloring, and a wealth of 
flowering vines. 
ing memorial to the faithful-unto-death Swiss 
Guard which died in defense of Louis XVI, 












































She has many 
At left—Thorwaldsen’s touch- 


Marie-Antoinette and their family. 


berg to Switzerland; in fact, many do. 
It is a journey of about 6 or 7 hours 
from Heidelberg to Lucerne. 

One journey goes from Heidelberg to 
Berlin, which is a long “haul” of about 
12 hours; and then to Dresden, which 
and then to Munich, 
and from Munich to 


about 10 


is 3% hours; 
which is 12 hours; 
which is 


Lucerne, hours’ 


travelling. 

You see, there’s a big difference in 
the distances, between Holland and Bel- 
gium, and Germany! 

Only one tour, I think, has lovely 
old Nuremburg in it—one of the most 
picturesque towns in Europe. 

Dresden is a beautiful city, as you 
know, and delightful to visit. The 
“Sistine Madonna” is there. 

And Berlin is magnificent. No other 
word describes it. Munich has not only 
a great deal to offer in itself, but a 


(Continued on page 45) 
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he Wichita Quartet 


HOSE who attend the Inter- 


national Rotary convention 


at Ostend will hear one of 
the most unique organiza- 
tions in the history of Rotary. It is a 
male quartet from the Wichita, Kansas, 
Rotary Club, composed of business men. 


This appearance will be its thirteenth 
at international conventions, the first 
being at Buffalo, in 1913. It has 
missed only two in the elapsed period. 
One of its most interesting appearances 
was at the Edinburgh convention in 
1921. 

The particularly interesting thing 
about its Ostend appearance will be the 
fact that it will sing in twelve different 
languages. 

Music is the universal language, but 
the male quartet music will be univer- 
salized more emphatically this time, 
and the message will convey the typical 
atmosphere of the American civic club. 

The male quartet is distinctively an 
American institution. It is just as 
American as apple pie, chewing-gum, 
or the rodeo. In some European coun- 
tries the male glee clubs hold forth, but 
it is in the United States that the four- 
part song for male voices, with only 
one voice for each part, bursts forth 
into its fullest flower. 

No one can possibly understand the 
United States unless he has heard 
“Honey,” or “Found a Horse-Shoe,” or 
the lovely creations of Parks, the Quar- 
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(THESE Rotary songsters are 
grooming themselves for the Os- 
tend Convention. Left to right: 
Harry Stanley, Harrison Albright, 
Clifford Hunt, and Merle Bennett. 


By Elmer T. Peterson 


tet King, sung by a male quartet, with 
or without barber-shop chords. 

And when the quartet graduates from 
its barber-shop proclivities and takes 
up the classics, there is joy for every- 
body. And this Wichita organization, 
though it is composed of non-profes- 
sional musicians each of whom holds an 
important executive position in a prac- 
tical business organization, is able to 
produce an exceptionally high type of 
music. Long practice has brought an 
easy stage presence and that elusive 
quality of “getting it over the foot- 
lights” which is craved by the profes- 
sional. 

Notable among its songs in English 
will be “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” 
known everywhere in the United States. 
The composer of this song is a Wichita 
man, Thurlow Lieurance, dean of the 
college of fine arts of the Wichita Mu- 
nicipal University. He has written a 
special arrangement of his song for 
the Wichita male quartet and this will 
be sung for the first time by them at 
the convention. Although sung in 
English, the theme is purely Indian. 
It is the love-song of an American 
Indian, with all the poignant sweet- 
ness that lurks in the croonings of the 
primitive plains. Mr. Lieurance is an 
authority on Indian musical themes and 
has spent many years living with the 
tribes, taking phonographic records by 
the score to use as a basis for his com- 


April 















positions. The quartet will also sing 
his beautiful song, “Friendship,” whos 
theme is suitable to a Rotary gather 
ing. The repertoire of the organiza 
tion includes more than fifty selections, 
ranging all the way from the familiar 
“pep” songs like “How-de-do, Rotari- 
ans” to the Rigoletto Quartet and many 





of the recently published popular songs, 
with here and there an original com- 
position. 

One of the new selections that the 
quartet has learned is the new Vienna 
song for International Rotary, the scor« 
for which was composed by Franz 
Lehar, celebrated for his “Merry 
Widow” opera. This selection, although 
the contrapuntal arrangement makes 
piano or orchestral accompaniment de 
sirable, contains some very striking 
climaxes involving minors and majestic 
chords. 

The organization has memorized 
songs in twelve languages, and more 
may be added by the time the conven- 
tion is held. The languages thus far 
included are: Dutch, French, Czech, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, German, 
Hungarian, Italian, Spanish, Wels», 
and English. Although the members 
do not expect to enunciate with perfe:t 
accent, they have attained a surprisi! 
fluency. 

As soon as this unique project w 
made known among the clubs of Rota: 

(Continued on page 55) 
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| nusual Stories of Unusual Men 





OW many men occupying gov- 
ernment 
celebrate their retirement by en- 

ra two-mile walking race with the 

of repeating a victory won in 
That is precisely what “Sammy” 


posts would care to 


yway, now in his sixtieth year, is 
ng—and his friends think him 
to win. For he has long been 
walk most of his fellow-towns- 
Bromley, Kent, England, clean 
eir feet. 
race will be on the program for 
Civil Service Sports so “Sammy” 
lash back from the Rotary con- 
tion at Ostend in order to show the 
youngsters how it’s done. As he steps 
ff the laps, people from Bromley will 
ily recognize their 
ers will identify him as a musician; 
| others as a chess-player, a Rotary 
ib president, an elder of the Pres- 
rian church—and—“a sample of 
vhat raw fruits will do for you.” 


to 
f 
I 


postmaster 


Rotarian Holloway is all of these 
ind a few more. Just what additional 
roles he will undertake in the twenty 
looks forward to, nobody 
knows, but interesting developments 
ire expected. Suppose we take his 
ictivities separately—and for present 
purposes it were better to take his 
Rotary career first. 


years he 


He was the second man to sign the 
tharter roll of this English Rotary 
‘lub in 1923, and served as secretary 
till 1925-6 when he became vice-presi- 
lent. In 1926-7 he was president; and 
started a new term as secretary in 
March of this year. He has been 100 
per cent in attendance from the begin- 
ning, and has been the guest of 44 
clubs beside his own. Rotarians of 
Holland, France, Belgium, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Hungary, Austria, and 
Switzerland have heard him speak. 

Not bad for one Rotarian! Now for 
He joined the 
service as a boy and rose to junior 
erk. After experience in the Savings 
ink Department, the Investigation 
ranch, and the Staff Branch his 
ilth made a change advisable. De- 
ning one post he became Postmaster 
Aylesbury in 1902; was promoted to 
irtford in 1910; and came to Bromley 
1915. He is again president of his 
‘vice Association and has held many 
portant posts in that and 


similar 





, muel J. Holloway—a veteran 
vho avoided the beaten path 


By Charles St. 


John 


groups which he helped 
to organize. 

In these connections 
his skill as a musician 
as well as an organizer 
made it possible for 
him to promote con- 
certs which 
$30,000 was raised for 
the Post Office Relief 
Fund and other such 


through 


work. Of course knowl- 
edge of music and ora- 
tory is equally useful 
in church affairs and in 
“Toc H” of which he is 
a keen member. 

Next 
player. 


-the chess 
Rotarian Hol- 
loway is honorary 
treasurer of his county 
chess association, has 


conducted many chess 


Photo: 
congresses, and repre ‘aes 


sented the British 
Chess Association at 
Buda-Pesth where 


there was a meeting of 
that International 
which he helped to 
Zurich. But he 
for competition, 


Chess Federation 
form at Paris and 
need not go abroad 
his wife was a national lady champion 
in 1919, and in 1925 took first prize at 
an international Ladies’ Tournament 
held in Merano (Tyrol). Whether or 
not their two daughters are equally 
expert at the ancient game is not stat- 
ed. But one is an Associate of the 
Royal Academy of Music and a fine 
pianiste; the other is a doctor on the 
school medical staff of the London 
County Council and has a London prac- 
tice. 
ASTLY—that raw fruit. As 
* have gathered Rotarian Holloway did 
not always enjoy such vigorous health, 
and of course there is always someone 
to crack a joke while he cracks nuts. 
But his friends will tell you that he is 
no food crank. Since he has thrived on 
this diet for seven years it may be 
worth while to listen to his testimony 
Like many others in sedentary occupa- 
tions he suffered for nearly fifty years. 
Indigestion, catarrh, rheumatism, neur- 
asthenia, and various kindred ills were 
all too well known. Finally he decided 
that he was eating too much and too 


you may 





Reginald Haines, London. 


Before Rotarian Samuel J. Holloway retires as postmaster of 
Bromley, Kent, he wants to win another two-mile walking 
race. Sixty years of age? What of it? He feels certain 
of twenty more 
showing the real use of money as he and his partner see it 


and is eager to begin a “great experiment,” 


fast: so by experiment he worked out 


a diet which he follows save when at 
hotels or other places where it might 
prove inconvenient. Here is the menu 
Breakfast—China tea and _ toasted 
vhite bread, with butter and occasion 
illy marmalade. Lunch or dinner 
About ten or twelve nuts, say five bra 
zils and the balance walnuts or ba 
follow with 


yunces of dates, an apple, some figs, 


celonas; three or four 


raisins or bananas 


ounces of 


grapes, almonds, 

Finish with two or three 

cheese and some more toast. 
Tea—crusty, stale bread or toast 

Perhaps 

pastry. 


a piece of Dundee cake but no 


Supper—A basin of bread and milk 
or a plate of porridge taken around 
10 p. m. A cup of coffee if tempted. 
He finds it does not seem long before 
his clock sounds reveille now, and the 
occasional indulgence does not hurt. 

Sometimes he has a kipper or a 
poached egg on toast, and he does smoke 
though he avoids alcohol. He claims 
that three months after 
diet he lost all his aches and pains— 
7as well worth the self-deny 


tarting this 


and that 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Ambassadors-at-Large 


~OMETIMES we hear it said that each Rotarian is 
“an ambassador to his trade association.” This is 
a rather magniloquent way of saying that Rotary ex- 
pects each member to carry to his trade whatever good 
he receives in the weekly club meetings. Similarly 
each Rotarian may be called the unofficial delegate from 
his own country to the other thirty-seven Rotary 
nations. 


These diplomats have neither the uniform nor the 
prestige of their country’s official representatives, and 
are largely self-elected. But certainly they have an 
opportunity—and in some ways more than an oppor- 
tunity—to express the best traditions of their respect- 
ive nations just as the regularly commissioned diplo- 
mats who gather at courts. 

Large-scale exchange of shirt-sleeve diplomacy is one 
of the most interesting aspects of our times. The 
seven boat-loads of Rotarians going to Ostend from the 
United States and Canada; and the descent upon 
Ostend by thousands of Rotarians from other countries; 
the host of U. S. Legionnaires going to Paris; the crowd 
of Knights Templar also going east; the vivacious 
bands of collegians travelling in the “tourist third”; 
such groups attract particular attention because of an 
often common identity among their membership. True, 
the private individual who slips unobtrusively about 
another land need not lack opportunity to make friends 
for his own country; but the other large groups have 
the additional advantage of special interest on the 
part of those nations they visit—and incidentally the 
additional responsibility implied. 

Rotary—with something like a fifth of its clubs out- 
side the land of its origin—is definitely committed to 
international amity. . Each Rotarian is an ex-officio 
delegate to thirty-seven nations, and can carry on either 
through a world tour or through chance encounters 
with fellow-members from other lands. The Ostend 
convention will afford greater scope for this sort of 
thing than any previous meeting. May we make the 
most of it. 


Prophecies and Prototypes 


ROPHESYING the past is a fond pastime. Nothing 

is more futile than attempting to explain what a 
man—dead a thousand years or more—would have 
done in certain situations. History often gives us a 
warped picture of the man and conditions as they were. 
Enthusiastic speakers—seeking for magnificent com- 
parisons often nominate certain distinguished individ- 
uals for a mythical Rotary Club of the Ages. “He was 
the first great Rotarian,” is the phrase most often used. 


We do not criticise the splendid, well-intentioned 


spirit of such references. The principles enunciated | 
the great men of the ages and the principles of Rotar, 
are often synonymous, and this fact is frequent 
stressed by Rotary speakers, not only without offen 
to good taste, but effectively and directly to the point 
as a convincing illustration. 


But the other kind of references generally caus: 
Rotarians to assume a rosier hue around the ears and 
the guests to glance politely at the ceiling. In cold 
print the nudity and audacity of such phrases is suffi 
ciently shocking to cause one to want to burn the 
hitherto inoffensive publication. 


Nearly all of the great, from Michelangelo to Shakes 
peare, from Leonardo Vinci to Abraham _ Lincoln, 
and from Moses to George Washington have at some 
time or other been nominated for this “If” Rotary club 
by some well-meaning fellow who is trying to twist out 
a lesson for the present by a distortion of the past. 
A few have not hesitated to nominate the Deity. On 
this practice comment is superfluous. 


We move the nominations be closed. 


Spring Cleaning 


HE day of upheaval is at hand in the northern 

hemisphere! From all quarters of the land comes 
the echo of carpet-beaters, and the acrid smell of bon- 
fires. Coaxed or bullied by their women the mere males 
have reluctantly or eagerly advanced on the attics and 
dug into the basements. Long-forgotten items have 
been rediscovered, and then evaluated in terms of today. 
The junk man’s horse has grown even leaner under 
the strain of overwork and his owner is hoarse with 
bargaining. The old order passes. 


Perhaps it is because the men are too tired after 
their annual effort—or perhaps it is because we lack 
the feminine sense of domestic duty. But can we can 
didly say that there is a business—or even a solitary 
desk—in which such an overhauling would not yield 
a choice collection of furnace fodder? Can we—dare 
we—admit that our mental equipment is equally clut- 
tered? That there is not one of us who does not limit 
the range of thought by the consideration we show to 
outworn notions, stale prejudices, and senseless boasts? 


Let us pray that no sanitary corps will carry its 
campaign to these fields. Let us hope that no one will 
find us out, less under too-critical scrutiny we are forced 
to become immaculate and terribly uncomfortable. Let 
us trust that the intellectual housewives, male and 
female, will not be too insistent but like our own wives 
they will make allowances for our weakness. Other- 
wise we shall be forced to experience what so often we 
force on others—reform without reason and justice 
without mercy. 


















































\ttendance Figures 
By FRANK H. LAMB 


In His Book—“Rotary, a Business Man’s 
Interpretation” 


UCH has been written regard- 
M ing attendance in Rotary. The 
LY very nature of the club pre- 
supposes good attendance, since the 
man who does not attend any of the 
meetings has not only lost just that 
much of the fellowship, education, and 
inspiration that comes from the pro- 
gram but has failed to contribute not 

ly his supporting presence, but also 
his possibility of service for the time. 
It is probable that the attendance at 
meetings of organizations such as cham- 
bers of commerce, churches, social clubs, 
does not average more than five 
per cent to ten per cent of the entire 
membership. Previous to the initiation 
of the International attendance contest 
in Rotary a thirty per cent attendance 
was usual. Since the beginning of the 
contest in 1919, the attendance record 
of all clubs in the United States and 
Canada has been: 


No. oF CLUBS AVERAGE 
REPORTING PERCENTAGE 


YEARS END OF YEAR PRESENT 
1918-1919 ........ 516 45.97 
1919-1920 ..... 758 63.02 
1920-1921 .... én. ee 71.92 
1921-1922 .... — -_ 76.50 
1922-1923 ... ..1,494 80.86 
1923-1924 ........ ieee | 576 81.79 
1924-1925 (10 mos. ae 705 83.30 


The figures vividly portray the effect 
of publicity and the awakening of a 
spirit of emulation between clubs and 
districts. 


The Toledo Attendance 
Resolutions 


By CHARLES HARTMANN 


Governor of the Twenty-first District 


‘T’O complete the story, here is what 

happened at Toledo with regard to 
the proposed resolution to do away 
with the Attendance Contest, etc., 
which was published in the March is- 
sue of THE ROTARIAN. 

At the regular meeting of the Rotary 
club on Monday, February 28th, there 
was a discussion pro and con of the 
proposed amendment to set aside the 
provision that a Rotarian’s member- 
‘hip automatically terminates after 





MLKING it over” across 
the conference table has 
solved many individual and 
group problems, corrected 
many thoughtless practices. 
This department of your 


magazine is intended to do 


the same things. It will suc- 
ceed to the extent that both 
club officials and individual 
members enter into frank dis- 
cussion. Contributions to 
these columns will be wel- 
comed.—The Editors. 





four (4) unexcused absences; also to 
relieve the club secretary from making 
a monthly report of the attendance of 
the members of his club to the District 
Governor; and lastly a Convention 
Resolution to discontinue the so-called 
International Attendance Contest. 

A vote was first taken on the first 
proposal, with a result that 79 voted in 
favor of the amendment, and 86 voted 
against it. Quite a number of the 
members did not vote at all. 

It was then agreed to send the pro- 
posal along to the District Conference, 
for consideration there. 

A vote was then taken upon the sec- 
ond proposed amendment, to relieve the 
secretary from reporting the club at- 
tendance each month to the District 
Governor. Only 13 members voted in 
favor of this amendment, and the re- 
sult was that the proposal was de- 
feated. 

In view of the action of the mem- 
bership on the two proposed amend- 
ments, no vote was taken upon the 
resolution to discontinue the Attend- 
ance Contest. 


Abolish School-Day 
Stuff? 


By A FAITHFUL ATTENDER 
Rotary Club of Philadelphia 


J seemed me to express a few thoughts 

regarding the proposal of the 
Toledo Rotary Club to put up to the 
Ostend Convention a resolution which 
may radically change the attendance 
rules. Of course, the Toledo Club is 
probably aiming its criticism at those 
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who carry the attendance rule to ex 
tremes, which some Rotarians un 
doubtedly do. There are those who 


consider attendance as an end rather 
than as a means to an end. 

But, attendance 
important. Let me say that had it nat 
been for the strict enforcement of the 
attendance requirement, I would not to- 
day be the Rotarian which I hope I am. 
It is fundamental. The attendance 
rule, when I was first elected to Rotary, 
made me attend, yes, compelled me to 
attend. I would shrink at the thought 
of going to a meeting where there were 
mostly new faces; it would have been 
far easier to stay away, but, the obli 
gation of attendance forced itself on 
me. Yes, I must attend. 

And now, what has happened? At 
tendance has become natural. I have 
made many friends. I want to attend, 
and this keen desire would not have 
been possible without the attendance 
rule, for I am naturally of a timid 
nature. And if perchance my business 
keeps me away too often, at once there 
bobs up before me my obligation to at- 
tend, and again the rule works effec 
tively—a good thing for me, and a good 
thing for the club, for after all, who 
wants to belong to a club where a mere 
handful of men turn out. Even men 
of affairs need rules to help them hew 
close to the line. 

It would indeed be an unfortunate 
thing to minimize the importance of 
regular attendance in Rotary. The ob 
ligation to attend has, as a general 


important—very 


is 


rule, been a mighty good thing for this 
movement. 
Let’s keep it, in a sensible way, of 


course. 


Waste 
By C. D. GARRETSON 


Chairman of the International Committee 
on Business Methods 
yee we think of waste 
ness, our mind instinctively turns 
to loss of material things or loss of 
time due to unnecessary effort on the 
part of workmen. We pay efficiency 
men good money to help us to eliminate 
these waste motions in our factories, 
but I wonder how many of us employ- 
ers would have the backbone to allow 
an efficiency man, if there was one, to 
hold the stop-watch on us, and tellus 


in busi 
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how much time, effort, and money we 
waste by doing ourselves, and counten- 
ancing in our employees, those unfair, 
unethical things we all do in business. 
Every unfair thing we do in business is 
a direct financial drain on business, 
which increases expense, and, 
taken as a whole, increases the cost of 


our 


living. 

Many of these things we do thought- 
lessly; many of them we do without 
tracing our actions to their logical con- 
many of them, through long 


clusions; 
association, we do not regard as un- 
fair, yet for whatever reason we do 


them, they collect their cost, take their 
toll, and are waste. 

I have never met a business man 
who did not want to eliminate waste in 
his business; yet when I talk to them 
about the foregoing’ things as waste, 
many of them agree but seem to think 
that these forms of waste cannot be 
eliminated as long as men are men. We 
must remember, however, that our 
present business practices are the ac- 
cumulation of thousands of years of 
business, and that it will take at least 
as long to right our wrong practices as 
it took to bring them into universal 
use. 

However, this not excuse us 
from making a start. Many business 
men have already started to remedy, 
in their businesses, many of these un- 
fair things, realizing that it is for their 
own immediate benefit, and realizing 
that we of this generation are creating 
a heritage to leave to our sons of the 
next generation. We desire to leave our 
sons a better heritage than we received. 

Then, again, many business men say 
that they are not able to eliminate the 
unfair things in business because of 
their competitors. Are we all follow- 
ers and not leaders, or do we only have 
leaders in the unfair things? No, the 
truth of the matter is, that we must 
first eliminate that largest of all waste 
in business—fear. Many of us face 
death without a tremor, yet are afraid 
to lose an order, and because we are 
afraid to lose the order we do some un- 
fair thing to keep the other fellow from 
getting it, or do it before the other fel- 
low does. This starts the whole process 
over again, precipitates a fight, and 
fighting is absolute waste. Fighting in 
business destroys business; it demoral- 
izes and unsettles busines. Why do we 
persist in doing it? 

But I think I hear someone say, “I 
don’t do these things in my business.” 
If you do not, you are the perfect man 
and your business is the perfect busi- 
ness. I have only heard of one perfect 
man and never of a perfect business. 
Look at your business again. 

It is just to get business men to 
think about the unfair things of their 
businesses in terms of waste that the 
Business Methods Committee of Rotary 


does 


THE ROTARIAN 
International asks each club to put be- 
fore its members four programs this 
year. Therefore, do not hinder, but 
help, the Committee of your club. You 
may get an idea which will be very 
valuable to you, or you may give some- 
one else an idea which will help him. 
You benefit either way. Won’t you 
think this over? 


Rotary Breaks a Plate- 
Glass Window 


By CARL H. CLAUDY 


Bile were three of them, taking 

a Prospective Member out to lunch, 
for the purpose of notifying him of the 
signal honor which had come to him, 
in being selected as a member of the 
club. 

“You know, I think it’s mighty nice 
of you chaps,” the Prospective Member 
stated, after the luncheon was finished 
and cigars were comfortably alight. 
“And of course I appreciate the honor 
and all that. But I can’t afford to be 
a Rotarian. 

“Can’t afford it! Why, man, what it 
costs a year is less than you spend in 
a day. Where do you get that ‘can’t 
afford it’ stuff?” The Merchant spoke 
to his friend frankly. 

“Think we are a lot of millionaires?” 
asked the Banker. 

The Editor said nothing. 

“I didn’t mean that I can’t afford it 
in a financial sense,” explained the 
Prospective Member. “I suppose I have 
cash enough to join all the clubs I want 
to. But I can’t afford it in other ways. 
I like this lot of fellows immensely. 
I know you all pretty well. And I sup- 
pose I know most of the members of 
your club. But there are some of them 
I don’t think so much of, and so I feel 
I can’t afford the time to develop fur- 
ther acquaintance with them.” 

“Mean we are not good enough for 
your lordship?” inquired the Merchant 
sarcastically. “Where do you get that 
stuff ?” 

“No, I didn’t mean that either, Tom! 
Don’t go off half-cocked! If you want 
it put more plainly, there are half a 
dozen fellows in your club I don’t like! 
I don’t want to belong to a club with 
them!” 

“Care to particularize?” The Banker 
puffed thoughtfully at his cigar. 

“Not by name, I don’t,” answered the 
Prospective Member. “There is one 
fellow in your circle I had a business 
deal with a few years ago. I can’t 
say he wasn’t honest, but it seemed to 
me his actions were questionable. You 
have another member I have met so- 
cially, some time ago, whose manners 
seem to me to leave something to be 
desired. One of your members once 
held some notes of mine, when I was 
struggling, and every dollar counted. 


‘ing the tank in half. 
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He demanded his pound of flesh, 
it. I can’t say I am particularly 

to associate with him. There 
other man on your list I onc 
sented in a law suit. I won f 
but I have always been more 
ashamed of it. I think he was 

I don’t like to be where he is. 
about Rotary, and I don’t in th 
question that all these men ar 
men now, and that they belong 
they are, as leaders of their resp 
professions and businesses. But 
doesn’t make it mandatory for 
associate with them if I don’t war 

“Guess that’s all there is to 
then,” stated the Merchant, muc] 
appointed. “Of course we don’t 
you with us if you wouldn’t be |! 
there.” 

“Too darn. bad!” 
Banker. “Isn’t it, you?” 
the Editor. 

The Editor laid down his cigar ar 
turned to the Prospective Membe: 

“Now that that is all settled, I want 
to tell you a story I just heard. It’s 
about an aquarium.” 

“Nothing to do with a poor fish, has 
it?” inquired the Merchant, glancing 
at the Prospective Member. 

“Shut up and let him talk!” ordere: 
the Banker. 

“In this aquarium is a tank contain 
ing a huge black bass, and a lot of lit 
tle minnows,” went on the Editor. “| 
am enough of a fisherman to know that 
the lion who lies down with the lamb 
is no exhibit at all compared with a 
black bass which will not eat minnows. 
Naturally I was somewhat surprised 
So I asked the keeper of the aquarium, 
who is a friend of mine, ‘how come?’ 

“‘Oh, he answered me, ‘It’s easy 
when you know how. All you have to 
do is teach the black bass that he 
can’t eat the minnows and he doesn't 
eat them.’ 

“<Simple as a quadratic equation in 
Sanskrit,’ I assured my friend. ‘Un 
derstand it all, now. You just take the 
black bass off to luncheon or something 
and give him a ten-lesson course in the 
proper behavior of black bass in ¢! 
presence of minnows and he obeys and 
doesn’t eat them!’ 

“The aquarium chap laughed at i 
‘It’s not quite like that,’ he explai! 
‘although I do give him lessons. Comé 
here and I’ll show you.’ 

“He led me to another tank, 
showed me a plate-glass barrier di 
On one side of 
it was a black bass. On the other 
of the plate-glass window were a 
of minnows. 

“‘This is the scheme,’ the keepe! 
the aquarium told me. ‘Put the b! 
bass on one side, the minnows on 
other, and leave them alone. The bi: 


(Continued on page 50) 
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[nternational (\ooperation 
An Urgent Problem in the Shipping Industry 


By Dirk Hudig 


Managing Director of the Royal Netherlands Steamship Company 


OU will ask me why this sub- 

ject should be of interest for 
Rotarians. 

The need of international 

lerstanding and cooperation, the 

subject which Rotarians have so very 

much at heart, occupies in few indus- 

tries such a prominent place as it does 

n the shipping industry. 

It is important therefore that Rotari- 
ans should cast a specially friendly eye 
on all ships, trading steamers as well as 
liners, remembering that they are 
powerful agents towards international 
relationships and reactions. 

The ships of maritime nations re- 
main again and again in foreign coun- 
tries, and all actions in a shipowners’ 
business are connected, more or less, 
with the national laws and regulations 
of the country in which a ship will stay 
on the voyage that it undertakes. It 
is therefore necessary that a uniform 
ruling in regard to the most important 
subjects exists and this object therefore 
touches a matter which should have our 
whole-hearted attention. 

The subject can be divided into three 
parts: 

(1) International cooperation in mat- 
ters of labor; (labor disputes). 

(2) International cooperation in pure- 
ly commercial matters. 

(3) International cooperation in re- 
spect to subjects which neither 
touch the field of labor nor purely 
commercial matters. 

I shall occupy myself chiefly with the 
third part of the subject; but a few ob- 
servations in regard to the first and 
second will be useful and necessary, if 
one desires to follow the whole subject 
closely. 

(1) International cooperation in mat- 
ters of labor. 

This already exists among nations. 
The provisions of the thirteenth article 
of the Treaty of Versailles created the 
International Labor Office that sits at 
Geneva, This International Labor Of- 
fice has a two-fold object: 

(a) The collection and working up 
of details in the field of social 
legislation; 

(b) The preparation and working 
up of details of the conferences 
to be convoked yearly for the 
development of international 
legislation of labor. 


and the Royal Netherlands West India Mail 
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HOUSANDS of those Ro- 

tarians who journey to 
Ostend will gain a new con- 
ception of the importance of 
the shipping industry. Ro- 
tary, as an international or- 
ganization, can help to create 
world opinions concerning an 
industry whose nature rend- 
ers it specially liable to vari- 
ous international rulings, and 
without which international 
cooperation of any kind 
would be very difficult. 
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The dominating thought, which gave 
birth to the League of Nations, is also 
at the root of this thirteenth article of 
the Treaty of Versailles, which called 
into existence the “Bureau Interna- 
tional du Travail,” i.e.—THE IDEA OF 
SOCIAL PEACE. 

Subjects under international discus- 
sion with the International Labor Office 
relating to maritime matters are: 

(a) International codification of the 
rules relating to seamen’s ar- 
ticles of agreement; 

(b) General principles for the in- 
spection of the conditions of 
work of seamen; 

(c) Simplification of the inspection 
of emigrants on board ship. 

(2) International cooperation in pure- 
ly commercial matters. 

I mean to refer to the existing united 
“conferences” or commercial coopera- 
tion between shipowners mutually, a 
subject of an extensive nature: and a 
field in which shipowners move inter- 
nationally in their own interest or in 
the interest of their companies. 

Turning back to the subject, which I 
would like to talk about more particu- 
larly, viz.: 

(83) International cooperation in re- 
spect of subjects which do not fall 
under 1 and 2: 

In the period before the world war 
the governments did exceedingly little 
in the interest of international coopera- 
tion; the shipowners, likewise, did ex- 
ceedingly little. As an exception there 
might be mentioned an international 
arrangement which was made in re- 
gard to general average, the well- 


known “York-Antwerp rules” and a 

few others. 

In 1905, the first impulse was given 
to international cooperation by the es- 
tablishment of the Baltic and White 
Sea Conference. 

This was formed with the object of 
bringing together British, Dutch, and 
principally Scandinavian shipowners 
“for the protection of owners’ interests 
in the Baltic and White Sea.” 

There was thus before the war, with 
the exception of the work done by the 
Baltic and White Sea Conference, little 
question of a general international ex 
change of thoughts. It may be said to 
the honor of the British Chamber of 
Shipping that in 1920 this institution 
took the initiative for the convocation 
of an International Shipping Confer- 
ence. This was held in London in 
1921, followed by a second conference, 
which assembled in London in 1924 in 
the historic “Leather Sellers’ Hall,” at- 
tended by representatives of fourteen 
maritime countries, including represen- 
tives of the United States of America. 

There was a well-prepared and seri- 
ously thought out program, with the 
object of discussing international co- 
operation, t.e., to endeavor to come, if 
possible, to international uniform ar- 
rangements in regard to the following 
subjects: 

(1) Documentary work (wording of 
documents) ; 

(2) Carriage of deck cargoes; 

(3) Safety at sea; load line; life- 
saving apparatus;  unsinkable 
ship. 

(4) Taxation of foreign shipping; 

(5) Limitation of shipowners’ liabil- 
ity and maritime liens; 

(6) Hague rules, 

This was followed in 1924 by the fol 

lowing new subjects: 

(7) Uniform tonnage measurement; 

(8) Flag discrimination; 

(9) International sanitary conven 
tion (bills of health) ; 

(10) Compulsory 
ance; 

(11) Clean bills-of-lading and letters- 
indemnities; 

(12) General average; 

(13) Safety of life at sea; 

(14) Port facilities. 

These are some of the subjects which 

wait for “international cooperation.” I 


passenger insur- 
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shall only deal with a few of the most 
important of them. 

(1) Documentary Work (wording of 


documents). 

Not always sufficiently understood 
and neither fully appreciated is the 
work which has been performed in re- 
spect to this subject by the British 
Chamber of Commerce of Shipping, and 
by the Baltic and White Sea Confer- 
ence. 

While there was formerly little or no 
cooperation in regard to the use of the 
different chartering documents and 
shipowners were generally compelled to 
accept bad conditions from charterers, 
there is today more international uni- 
formity in the use of charters. Both 
the Chamber of Shipping and the Baltic 
and White Sea Conference have drawn 
up documents, in most cases in con- 
junction with the official associations of 
the merchants and shippers, and for 
the present these charter parties may 
generally be considered as meeting the 
requirements of all parties. It was due 
to this that the International Shipping 
Conference in 1924 advocated a better 
international cooperation of shipowners 
for this work and accepted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

It was agreed that an Interna- 
tional Documentary Committee 
should be formed, with represen- 
tatives from the shipping industry 
of the world, as and when suffi- 
cient binding powers were held by 
those countries. 

It would lead me too far if I men- 
tioned here all charters which are now 
recognized both by shipowners and 
charterers as belonging to the so- 
called “approved documents” but there 
is quite a number, certainly at least 
forty. The work which has still to be 
done in this connection is extensive, for 
not only is it the work of these Docu- 
mentary Committees to promote the es- 
tablishment of new charters for cer- 
tain trades, but these committees have 
also to be careful that existing docu- 
ments remain up-to-date and that rea- 
sonable complaints and objections con- 
nected with current documents, are, if 
possible, removed. 

(2) Carriage of Deck Cargoes. 

In regard to this subject, years ago 
the position was that every country had 
not only its own regulations for the 
transport of deck cargo, but moreover 
the regulations of the one country were 
not recognized in another. It is still 
fresh in my memory that on the one 
side non-British ships with a cargo 
of wood were not allowed to call at a 
British port if they did not comply 
with certain British regulations and 
that not so long ago it turned out that 
although in Holland there are excellent 
regulations in regard to the transport 
of deck cargoes, Finland, the country 
of export, does not recognize these 
regulations. 
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In order to meet all these differences 
the International Shipping Conference 
has appointed a committee for the pur- 
pose of making an arrangement 
acceptable to all countries. This com- 
mittee consisting of interested parties 
of ten different countries, including also 
the United States, has at last made an 
arrangement which forms a basis for 
an international ruling and which has 
been provisionally approved by “Lloyd’s 
Underwriters Association” and _ by 
Lloyds and was also approved by the 
Joint Maritime Commission, the ad- 
visory body of the International Labor 
Office. 

So in regard to this subject the first 
step has been taken in the direction of 
international cooperation. 


(3) Safety at Sea, Load Line, Life- 
Saving Apparatus, Unsinkable 
Ship. 

All these subjects may be considered 
as falling under “Safety of Life at 
Sea.” I have heard it stated that “the 
unsinkable ship is a myth, and a dan- 
gerous myth: “it induces false con- 
fidence,” but what is in fact possible, 
and what can really inspire confidence 
are also international regulations com- 
piled from practical knowledge. In 
connection with this subject, there is 
an international desire, to which ex- 
pression was given in a motion of the 
International Shipping Conference in 
1924: 


(a) That uniformity of regulations is 
of the highest importance in the 
interests of sea communications 
and transport; 

(b) That to this end it is desirable 


that the maritime governments 
in the opinion of this conference, 
depend largely upon the ability 
of members commending the pol- 
icy of the conference in their 
various countries, and that, in 
the meantime, no national regu- 
lations should be made, except in 
strict accordance with the re- 
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ports and_ resolutions of 
conference. 

The importance of this subj 
manifest. 

In respect to these important 
ters, the beginning of internation: 
operation is perceptible. Althoug! 
problems which have to be solved 
very difficult, however, with goo 
on all sides they should not pro, 
surmountable. 


(4) 

In connection with the taxati: 
foreign shipping, we have another 
ject of international] interest and w: 
have to contend with opinion in 
different countries, but the solut 
would seem to be less difficult if th: 
various countries are prepared to 
cept the principle laid down in the fo! 
lowing resolution: 


(a) 


Taxation of Foreign Shippin 


That all members of the Inter- 
national Conference be invited to 
take the necessary steps 
hasten the conclusion of a series 
of reciprocal arrangements 
the mutual exemption of ship- 
ping profits from _ taxation 
which will embrace all the mari 
time countries represented on 
the conference; 


That the Expert Committee of 
the League of Nations now 
studying the question of multiple 
taxation be invited to adopt un- 
equivocally the principle of 
“residence” as that which should 
govern the taxation of shipping 
profits. 


(b) 


(5) 
Here we come to a subject of gen- 
eral interest, but it is a subject, which 
in consequence of its technical difficul- 
ties is not easy to solve, when we bear 
in mind that there are seven or eight 
different systems of tonnage measure- 
ment. But also in regard to this ques 
tion, we have set to work by insti- 
tuting an International Committe: 
which has “to consider and report 
whether international arrangement 
could be made for a certificate of 
measurement for tonnage,” which com 
mittee performs its work on the basis 
of the resolution, reading as follows: 
“That it is desirable that the 
cubic measurement of all spaces on 
ships should be ascertained on a 
form common to all authorities, 
and that all authorities should ac- 
cept the measurements ascertained 
in any country without requiring 
measurement, 


Uniform Tonnage Measurement. 





(6) Flag Discrimination. 


This is one of the important su! 
jects which, of all international que 
tions, deserves most attention. This 
the principle of “equality of trea’ 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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This group picture was taken at Sao Paulo, Brazil, and shows Rotarians of that city grouped around Professor Mauduit, noted scien- 
eal tist of Nancy, France. He is seated directly below the flag, and to the right of him is Dr. Pires de Rio, mayor of Sao Paulo, 
rht who is interested in the club’s plans for more city playgrounds. At the left end of the second row is I. H. Gallyon, club seeretary 
Presents College launched to increase the assessed val- Radio for 
With $375,000 Hospital uation of Perkasie borough in order Sanitarium 
~ ee : to increase its capacity to finance the 
en Snes or school. Later the Perkasie Rotarians DAYTON, OHI0.—Seventy-five head 
} —_ ; S di. sate > as arians ie 3 
jon Rotary and of many other clubs met with the local Chamber’ of Com- Phones, two radio sets, two loud speak 
ire adding their quota of appreciation a “ ers and all accessories were presented 
for the splendid gift of Rotarian Geof- merce and each Rotarian took out mem i hac ilialand si 
. bership e Chamber. The Perkasie “© “he SUlwater Sanitarium (for those 
frey Duveen, who provided the New a5 hip in th Cha The Pe P Hlicted with tubercul by the Ds 
Royal Ear Hospital (University College Rotary club is only two years old. afflicted with tuberculosis) by the Day 
ee 2 saa ton Rotarians. Reports indicate that 
Hospital) which was recently opened , ‘ ; ip 
by Me. Chamberlain, Minister of Health Meeting Throu n time is slipping away more quickly for 
"Into Reverse Gear the patients. 


science cost more 


than n $375,000. 


Get Consolidated 
High School 

PERKASIE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
mes the Rotarians of Perkasie met 
with the Kiwanians of Sellersville— 
ind each time the two communities 
ame nearer the objective, a consoli- 
lated high school. At the last meeting 
f the two clubs the proposal was unani- 
nously approved and a _ campaign 


— Four 


SALEM,” MASSACHUSETTS.—Something 
unexpected happened at a recent meet- 
ing of the local Rotary club. Mem- 
bers began to doubt their senses when 
after “a few closing words” an address, 
announcements, etc., came a meal that 
began with dessert and ended with soup! 
None the less everyone seems to have 
enjoyed this reverse order—except pos- 
sibly those few who came with the idea 
of staying just long enough to get their 
attendance recorded! 


Ask National Census 
of Cripples 

ELYRIA, OHIO.— The International 
Society for Crippled Children—an or 


ganization in which many Rotarians are 


interested —has been communicating 
with the Federal Census Bureau con 
cerning the possibility of the Federal 
Census including crippled children. The 
ubject was brought up several times 
during the recent convention of the S 














Above 


right 


ciety and a resolution was passed rec- 
ommending that a committee of three, 
made up of an orthopaedic surgeon, an 
educator and a layman, should be sent 
to Washington to interview the Director 
of the Bureau and request that the na- 
tional census for 1930 include cripples. 
“National programs” was the general 
theme of many of the convention ad- 


dresses. 


Flag Parade Is 
Anniversary Feature 

NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT.—One of 
the most impressive features in the 
pageants given at annual conventions 
of Rotary International is the parad- 


The banquet held by Rotarians of Naples, Italy, in honor of His Royal 
Highness, the Duke of Aosta, who has accepted membership in the club. At 
the royal duke, Prince Emanuele Filiberto di Savoia, who distinguished 
himself in the command of an Italian army, which post he was awarded at the 
beginning of the World War. 
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ing of the flags of the nations 


represented by Rotary clubs. | 
Perhaps some remembrance of & 
those parades resulted in the sug-  * 
gestion that local clubs might | 


use this feature as part of their 
celebration of Rotary’s anniver- 
sary in February. Among the 
latest clubs to try the plan is 
that of New Britain, where chil- 
dren bearing the flags and appro- 
priately costumed were admitted one 
by one while various members read 
brief accounts of Rotary progress in the 
various lands. With “Uncle Sam” for 
usher, and Rotarian daughters in the 





Ep ~ 
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group of color-bearers who march: 
forward and placed their flags in the 
circular stand; the parade was smart); 
carried through. Later there was mu 

and dancing. (Continued on page 52.) 














Here you see the emblematic table arrangement used at the seventh anniversary meeting of the Rotary Club of Aurora, Nebrask 

Yellow crepe paper was notched to form the cogs of the wheel, and blue paper for the base and rim. The spokes and hub w 

also done in yellow. Soon after the members and their ladies were seated President C. C. Frazier rang the bell and the two fairi 
danced round the rim of the wheel, distributing roses to the Rotary Anns they passed. 
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& 4 

gsi in its application of the elec 

: tric drive tO every operating feature, 

' except the insertion of the paper. 

; The slightest touch of the keys Operates 
the type bars with lightning swiftness. The 
electric drive also extends to the carriage 
shift, the shift lock, the back spacer, the 
tabulator, and the line space and carriage 
return. 

The net results are an absolute evenness 
of type impressions — yielding work of 
surpassing beauty, unequaled manifolding 
power, the elimination of fatigue in opera- 

m tion, and a volume of daily output hitherto 

the unattainable on a w riting machine 

tly ; ; 

3 A demonstration is yours for the asking 

z,) 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway y New York 
Branches Everywhere 





Remington-made 
Paragon Ribbons 


and Red Seal 


Remington ae 


Typewriter ] 








TYPEWRITERS TYPEWRITERS TYPEWRITERS 


PORTABLE TABULATING ACCOUNTING 
TYPEWRITERS TYPEWRITERS MACHINES 


ef Machine for Every Purpose 





















Waukesha Followed 
This Modern Hotel 
Financing Plan! 


Waukesha, Wis., home of 
White Rock table waters, 
needed additional, more mod 
ern, hotel facilities. Like most 
other progressive communities 
they placed their problem be 
fore the Hockenbury organi 


zation, and, following a survey 
(at Hockenbury’s expense), 
the hotel needs were definitely 
determined and a_ financing 
program undertaken. 

$175 ,0¢ JO was needed. $182,- 
800 was sold in one week’s 


time! 

You city’s hotel needs can 
likewise be filled, if the Hock 
enbury plan is followed! 
THE FINANCIALIST, a 
journal of community hotel 
finance, will be sent to those 
whose names are on our com 
plimentary Rotarian list “R-4.” 
Just ask us, that’s all. 


JrellOCKENBULSISTEM Sh 


-Penn~Harris Trust Bldg . 
* HARRISBURG~PENNA - 


ECE Car 





GSummer- jane 
on Elbow Pond 
Gindover NewMampshire. 
founded /92@o. 





AN INEXPENSIVE, PRACTICAL CAMP 
FEATURING WHITE MOUNTAIN TRIPS. 


Mr. & Mrs. Maynard L. Carpenter 
CARTER COMMUNITY BUILDING 














LEBANON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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A Rotary Welcome in 
Spain 


By Albert Stevens Crockett 


his kind, who by statement or by 

implication have sought to hold 
the Rotary idea up to ridicule, would 
have had an interesting object lesson 
had they been with a party of Amer- 
ican travelers who landed from a train 
one early morning at Santander, Spain. 
Almost any American who is not a 
Rotarian, and perhaps even many a 
Rotarian, would have gasped to find 
in a country which is really unknown 
generally to American tourists, how the 
Rotary idea works out. I was one who 
really experienced a thrill of astonish- 
ment. 

If memory serves me correctly, I 
wrote one of the first, if not actually 
the first, newspaper stories printed 
about the Rotary Club in New York. 
It had then just been formed, and met 
at the Imperial Hotel. Copeland Town- 
send, then manager of the latter, who 
was one of the first members of the 
local body, told me about it. But to find 
the idea working successfully in Spain, 
a country which, despite the territory 
which a special correspondent of the 
old New York Herald in Europe must 
have covered in the course of many 
years of assignments, I had never vis- 
ited (most Americans stop at the Pyre- 
nees when traveling southeast in Eu- 
rope, halted either by hesitation about 
facing the unknown, or by more or less 
subtle propaganda against Spanish 
food, Spanish beds and hotels and 
means of traveling). However, it gave 
me something to think about, and made 
me decide to say something about it the 
first chance after getting back home. 


There were about thirty-five of us— 
just an average lot of travelers, nobody 
of any particular note among us. We 
had landed in Spain about a week be- 
fore from the “Manuel Arnis,” at a port 
new for a passenger steamship sailing 
from New York. Pasjes, however, may 
be recalled to the student of American 
history as the port from which the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette, unable to take ship 
from his own country, boarded a vessel 
bound for this country, to offer his 
sword to Washington and the Conti- 
nental Army. Never has any group of 
Americans, lacking official position, 
wealth, or the interest of an ambassa- 
dor, met a more distinguished reception 
in Europe. At Pasajes we stepped into 
an old world of charm, of historical 
associations and monuments, of art and 
architectural treasures, but what was 
for us a new world of courtesy. In 


S his king LEWIS and others of 


Spain courtesy has a meaning not 

essarily linked up by a nerve or a st 
to the pocket of a native. In n 
places we went we were objects of ° 
lively curiosity, largely for the rea 
that hardly anybody had ever see: 
many Americans together at one t 
But that curiosity was marked by 
treme politeness and respect. 


OMING back from Madrid our trai: 
landed us at Santander at an ea 

hour in the morning. Neverthel 
there were people on hand to meet u 
—a number of well-dressed, disti: 
guished-looking men, who might be p< 
sons of large affairs. I was surpris: 
—having made ineffectual attempts 
induce a porter to understand my Spar 
ish—when one of them came up to m: 
and accosted me, asking if any of ou 
party was a Rotary Club member. 1 
the best of my knowledge none was: 
then it developed that he and fou 
others of the local Rotary Club wh 
spoke English, and representatives of 
the local Chamber of Commerce, had 
come down to meet us and welcome u 
to Santander. They had cars waiting 
—most of them, I might mention, fine, 
new cars of American makes—and the} 
ushered us into them, the Rotarian 
distributing themselves as best possible, 
and drove us to the Hotel Real. Afte: 
breakfast we found these same Rota 
rians and members of the Chamber of 
Commerce with a fleet of cars waiting 
to show us the town and suburbs. Al! 
that day they gave up to our enter 
tainment. They went with us to Santi! 
lana del Mar, where we were enter 
tained at the palace of the Marquis d: 
Benamejis, and were shown some fine 
examples of Eleventh and Twelfth Cen 
tury houses in the town itself. They 
then drove us to the very exclusive 
Oyambre Golf Club at Comillas, and 
thence to the Cave of Alta Miras, rich 
in relics of prehistoric man, thence back 
to Santander. That night we were en 
tertained by a special performance in 
the Casino, given in our honor, and at 
which the King and Queen of Spain 
were present. This was followed by 
a dance in the Casino, in which the 
Rotary Club joined with the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Mayor of San- 
tander, in playing host to our party. 

The next evening, which was our last 
at Santander, the Rotarians took part 
in a gala dinner in our honor at the 
Hotel Real, and when I wished to g¢ 


(Continued on page $8) 
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Own Fleet 


Sets Sail for Ostenc [ Er 


Of course you'// want to be aboard when the seven superb Cunard Liners sail away to 
Ostend for the Eighteenth Annual Rotary Convention. These luxurious ships, 
officially designated by Rotary International for the use of Rotarians and thet 


families and friends, will be Rotary’s own 


Here you will enjoy the companionship and good-fellowship ot kindred spirits 


from the time you set foot on the gangway, for your ship-mates will be Rotarians all 
When we mention the pleasant staterooms, the beautifully appointe p iblic rooms, 
| the roomy decks, the perfect cuisine, we give only a hintof the delights of Cunard travel 


Rotary ideals and enthusiasm, coupled with Cunard service, comforts 
bh] 


and luxury provide a combination that is unsurpassable. 
Sailing direct to Antwerp 
TRANSYLVANIA from New York, May 25th 
CARINTHIA and SAMARIA from New York, May 26th 


Sailing to Ostend via Flushing 
(by Special connecting Steamer from Flushing to Ostend—an interesting two-hour trip along the coast). 
AURANIA and LANCASTRIA from New York, May 25th 
CARONIA and CARMANIA from New York, May 26th 


Return sailings from Southampton and Cherbourg are scheduled as follows: TUSCANIA, 
une 25; SCYTHIA, July 2nd; CAMERONIAand AURANIA, July 16th; CARONIA, July 30th. 
J Jul} July 








Rates: Saloon one way $210.50 up; Cabin one way $150 up 


Tourist Third Cabin round trip $185 


Special folder, “On to Ostend,’ upon request 


CUNARD and ANCHOR LINES 


25 Broadway, New York or Branches and Agencies 
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G”An Ideal Vacation- 
Summer in 
Germany 


























Wanderlust 

















** Summer in Germany is the perfection 
if the beautiful ’’—eAMark Gwain 
Germany invites you to enjoy its 
beauty .«+ The wonders and ro- 
mance of the Black Forest, the 
Rhine, Harz, Bavarian Alps, 
mediaeval landmarks... Mighty 
castles of old, and Gothic master- 
pieces... A I leasureland of healt! eo 
( ‘celebrated spas... A treasureland of art, 
literature and music— in bold contrast to 
Cosmopolitan gaiety and modern life of 
great cities like Berlin, Dresden, Munich, 
Frankturt, Cologne 
Go help you enjoy a visit to pictur 
esque Germany, we will gladly fur 
nish, gratis, illustrated booklets and 
information on interest points, 
transportation, fares, spas, hotels,etc. 





ee _ —_~ 
hy ‘| * : ; - A, , © 
are fr , wale 
teate Maye - (reff Masa amt 
Shoal, ‘Sema: PUTTS 
ARCHITECTURE iistoRY INDUSTRY 
Railroads 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
r2=-°7 USE THIS COUPON pe-e-ses 


4 Please send me Illustrated Travel 
Brochures on Beautiful Germany. 


Name =m 
Address = 





Best Known 
Best Made 






Banners, Badges, 
Arm Bands, ete. 


Write for Catae 
logue R 


Let us design 
Regalia for 
you NOW 


M. Hefter’s Sons 
150 Lawrence St., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


>) Six Collars 
Laundered Free 


We will send our special mail- 
ing carton for you to use in mailing us your 
collars. Write for details and say “Send me a 
box “a 






COLLARTOWN LAUNDRY 
173 Broadway 


Troy, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 36) 


to the boat to sail I found that one of 
the Rotarians had brought his car to 
take my wife and myself to the steamer. 

The courtesy of two of those Rota- 
rians, Sefior Eduardo Perez del Molino 
Herrera and Senor Gonzalo G. de los 
Rios, will be long remembered by those 
who were in our party. Senor de los 
Rios has often visited New York. Senor 
del Molino, by profession an Industrial 
Engineer, is the owner of one of the 
leading newspapers of Santander and 
was even then planning to make his 
first visit to the United States. 

It so happens that, having been for 
four years the editor and director of a 
magazine of travel, I wrote on that 
subject during that period more, I sup- 
pose, than any other man in the United 
States; and as I was also the author 
of a sort of travelers’ guide which at- 
tained a good-sized vogue, I came to 


be regarded, in New York at lea 

a sort of authority on travel. | 
often consulted on such matters, a1 
many a steamship my “Ocean Rex 
were searched to decide wagers. 
am now advising my friends and 
respondents that if they want t 
perience some new thrills in the 
of travel, there is Spain to see, 
tourists from this country have 
spoiled it for the rest of us. B 
wish to say that my interest in gi: 
this advice is prompted by the extr 
dinary courtesy and _ hospitality 
other voyagers on the Manuel An 
and myself received while in Spain, ; 
a little of which was due to the Rota 
rians of Santander. They really want 
Americans to come over there, 
whatever that may mean to Since 
Lewis, they are ready to give us ‘ 
glad hand.” 





Denton Discovers Rotary 


By Eric G. 


HE Rotary Club at Denton, 

Texas, found but little static 

when it “tuned in” recently on 

the international plan for Rotary edu- 
cation, 

By that is meant that the message 
which this great international brother- 
hood has for each of its thousands of 
members was driven home in Denton 
Rotary almost to a man. 

Perhaps Denton Rotary comes by its 
scholastic efficiency naturally. Denton 
possesses two of the largest state-sup- 
ported institutions of learning in Texas, 
the Texas State College for Women 
and the North Texas State Teachers 
College. 

Bob Marquis, president of the latter 
college, was named mentor of the course 
in “larnin’” instituted by Denton Ro- 
tary. Backed by “Big Bill” Edwards, 
president of the club and now governor 
of the forty-first district, Bob kept in- 
terest at an enthusiastic pitch during 
the four-weeks’ session through an- 
nouncements and programs given at 
each weekly meeting. 

The plan for the Rotary school was 
briefly this. The membership roll of 
fifty-two was divided into five sections 
with approximately ten to the section. 
Each section was presided over during 
the entirety of the course by an in- 
structor chosen from each group. Four 
study nights of two hours each, at in- 
tervals of one week, were instituted for 
each section. A fifth meeting was held 
for the purpose of conducting a writ- 
ten examination. A passing grade of 
70 was required. 

Literature for the course, a complete 
set of which was placed in the hands 


Schroeder 


of each member, consisted of “An Out 
line of Rotary,” “Brief Facts About 
Rotary,” “Standard Outline of Rotary 
Education,” “A Talking Knowledge of 
Rotary,” and “A Synopsis of Rotary.” 

Group meetings were conducted on 
different nights in order that any mem 
ber of any section, unable to attend on 
his designated night, might make up 
his attendance with some one of thi 
other four groups. It was not uncom 
mon for members to attend all of th 
other meetings in order to gain ideas 
and information not developed in their 
own sections. 

Denton Rotarians discovered, frankly, 
how little they knew of the organization 
in which they professed membership 
Each was given a place on every pre 
gram, questions were asked in true 
pedagogic fashion by every instructor, 
and mature business and professional! 
men answered frequently in the true 
halting fashion of “kid” days. But 
they continually learned! 

Some trepidation was felt at the ap 
proach of the time for examinations 
A list of fifty-one questions, covering 
every phase of the work, was distrib 
uted to the club’s membership, for r« 
view. These were conned over thor 
oughly in the final class meetings. 

Lawrence Sharp, professor of ps) 
chology at the teachers’ college, pr 
pared the examination on the “tru: 
and false basis.” For instance, the firs 
question read as follows: “The presi 
dent of Rotary International is a mem 
ber of the Board of Directors.” 

Question number two read: “Th 
secretary of Rotary International is : 
member of the Board of Directors.” 
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student Rotarian placed a plus 
efore each true statement and a 
sign before each statement that 
ilse. If he did not know whether 
tement was true or false, he did 
ark it. Thirty questions of this 
ter were given. 
ther sheet of twenty questions, 
-xample, contained the following: 
first Rotary Club in the world 
organized in: Detroit, Duluth, 
ago, Boston, Washington.” Those 
ng the examination were required 


inderline the word, words, or date | 
| 


t made the sentence true. 

\ third sheet of fifteen questions con- 
ed sentences with blank spaces. A 
rd was required to be written in each 
nk. Thus, the first object of Rotary: 

The ideal of ...... , as the 

f aoc i 

So great was the zest shown by the 

embership of Denton Rotary that no 
failures after the final examination 
vere noted on the books of the sec- 

tary. 

Graduation exercises had been sched- 
uled for a forthcoming weekly luncheon 
meeting. There were neeches by the 
chairman of the course, tne instructors, 
even on the part of those who had 
newly tasted Rotary learning and pro- 
nounced it good. 

Fort Worth Rotary came over for 
the “commencement” and joined in the 
general speechmaking. With a final 
flourish each member of Denton Rotary 
was presented with a diploma of grad- 
uation, neatly rolled in a cardboard con- 
tainer and bound ’round with an attrac- 
tive bit of ribbon. 

Four consecutive 100 per cent meet- 
ings were held by the Denton group 
while the course was in progress. Sev- 
eral have been held since. The entire 
tone of the organization experienced 
general strengthening. 

So—Denton discovered Rotary. It 
was not a haphazard, casual, matter-of- 
fact discovery. It was fraught with re- 
newed enthusiasm for the objects, code 
of ethics, platform, and motto of 
Rotary. 


SONG OF THE FLAMES 
By Millard Milburn Rice 


DANCE! Dance! This moment of 
life, 
An instant and we shall be gone! 
Mingle your warmth with mine, my 
love, 
We dance—and then we pass on. 


Dance! Dance! This moment of joy; 
_ Rise higher and higher in tune! 
The log burns away under foot—so 
ast; 
It goes—and we go—too soon. 


Dance! Dance! This moment of 
warmth ; 
Be free in spite of this fate! 
augh with me at this prison, my love, 
his prison—the bars of a grate. 
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lew Beautiful 
| _ SONGBIRDS can be lured 
| to your garden 


Birds abide where they feel protection 
and know they can obtain food and 
| drink without danger of being mo- 
lested. Under such conditions they 





Dodson Scientific 


Wren House 


as shown at left 


raise family after family, singing and se eee 

working the whole day long, ridding eth? yy ee i : 

the gardens and trees of the injurious moths, beetles, | teaatitul desun at cak. ‘Saeed 

mites, mosquitoes and other flying insect pests that not green wits = 

only annoy you but destroy your beautiful trees, shrubs | snap on hancer. Sue 28 in. heh bd 
: n diameter Price $7.00 


and flowers. Invariably a Dodson House placed as di- 
rected will get a colony of beautiful Martins and sweet 
singing Wrens. Bluebirds and Flickers take naturally to 
Dodson’s Scientifically made houses. The beautiful 
Cardinals, Thrushes and dozens of others of our beau- 
tiful Songbirds will seek your garden if the kind of 
shelter and food they like is provided. Once you know 
the joy of bird friendship you will regret the years of 
pleasure missed. 
Dodson Scientifically designed and = artistic bird 


houses are a feature in the most beautiful estates, 
country clubs and parks all over America. 








Why Dodson Houses 


Win the Birds Queen Anne Martin House 





I than 49 years Mr: D pone 
er nted and studied of 48 room This beautiful house 
leta t ilthoug with its specially ventilate d garrets 
nsigr 4 vital t h porches and the patented details 
a i s 8s! ies ha proven 1 sure lur for these 
most useful and fa nating birds A 
large house ( x 26 x 37 inches; 
el t n ding 22 ft easy 
aisir nd low ole only $60.00 
over | Others low a $18.00 










actess Paeve 08 
Joseph H. Dodson (The Bird House Man 
Waning | nants wh 9 Bach a9pe6 Duchatne at Wynkanee Bord \anctuary 


Blue bird ] House 


The happiest and most beloved Song e) . 
sters. Dodson’s Scientif houses 
Satis these most exacting birds hl y, 








— of _ fin sh “i | Only 
tg © cg ~ Automatic g2 0 
} ‘ high by 16 in Fee ding Shelter 7 ~~ 
aera “ n diamete 

This fas nating book, ‘Your ; with 14 ft stocked with a few simple food a 
B on Fi nds and How to Win us raisin described in free book) lure song 
Them,’ ent to anyon wl nd lowerin sters from the whole neighborhood 
oves our beautiful songbirds Automatically revolves like a weather 
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Only $7.00 $14.00. 


Order direct from this ad. DODSON Scientifically 
Designed Bird Houses can only be bought from: 


JOSEPH H. DODSON., Ine. 
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224 Harrison Street “The Man the Birds Love” Kankakee, Illinois 
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| De a | 
The Charm 





of a Rotary 
Official Tour 


is that it enables fellow-Rota- 
rians to be together—in conge- 
nial groups. 

Visit the rest of Belgium 
when you are in Ostend in June. 
See Holland, France, England, 
Germany and the other inter- 
esting countries in Europe 
when the Convention is over. 

Dean & Dawson, Ltd. offer 
eight exceedingly attractive Es- 
corted tours with very interest- 
ing itineraries. They are of 14, 
21, 35 and 49 days duration and 
from $170 up to $975 in price. 
Each tour leaves Ostend, June 
11, with anexperienced courier. 


Rotary in Spirit 


Visits are to be made to various 
Rotary Clubs abroad, maintain- 
ing a spirit of Rotary through- 
out. Call or send for booklet 
“Official Post-Convention Tours.” 









Established over 50 years 
35 European Offices 






DEAN « DAWSON, ua. 


§00 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WHEN BAD NEWS 
IS GOOD NEWS 





When Urinalysis reveals “Albumin” or 
“Sugar” or “Indican” in time to STOP dis- 
ease’s progress, then “bad news is good 
news” because you are given facts about your 
condition and the place of disease is located. 
Robinson's Urinalysis helps you to prolong 


your life. 
URINALYSIS 


Anywhere by Mail—SEND NO MONEY 


Exact information as to the true con- 
dition of Kidneys, Heart and Blood Ves- 


sels can be given to you by Urinalysis =a 

only. Try one. If you are normal in every on Ce 

respect it is worth $2.50 to have the proof. aie | 

We will even send bottle for your sample ae ee 

already stamped with return postage. 1 j a * 

Standard report, 25 classifications, food 3) Goes 
Pay if satisfied, 


chart—all for $2.50. 
otherwise return report. Over 10,000 satis- 

field Robinson clients. 

LOUIS G. ROBINSON LABORATORIES 
647 Harrison Bldg. Est. 1907 


Cincinnati, O. 
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The Decline in Interest 


Rates 
By John P. Mullen 


Assistant Educational Director of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America 


OR the past several years busi- 
i men have witnessed in the 

United States an investment de- 
mand unique in the history of this or 
of any other country. Not only has 
this demand reflected a remarkable 
growth; it has developed an intensity 
and continuance without equal. The 
past two years have been particularly 
eventful in this respect. According to 
the most reliable compilations, the ab- 
sorption of new capital issues by the 
investing public during 1925 and 1926 
has been at the rate of more than $6,- 
200,000,000 annually. When capital 
flotations for refunding purposes are 
taken into account, it is seen that 
American investors are pouring their 
funds into the security markets at the 
unheard-of average rate of about $20,- 
000,000 a day, every day in the year. If 
these figures are compared with the 
totals of five, six, or seven years ago, 
the gain is more than $3,000,000,000 
per annum. 

What are the factors which have 
given impetus to this unprecedented 
and steadily growing investment activ- 
ity? First and fundamentally, there is 
the enormous increase in the wealth 
and income of the United States. Ac- 
cording to a recent preliminary esti- 
mate of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, the total “current 
income” of the people of the United 
States rose from around $62,700,000,000 
in 1921 to nearly $89,700,000,000 in 
1926. If these figures are approxi- 
mately correct, it appears that for 
every person gainfully employed in this 
country there is an annual average in- 
come in the neighborhood of $2,000, 
compared with about half that amount 
a decade ago. When the rising pur- 
chasing power of the dollar is taken 
into consideration, it is evident that this 
large increase in individual income has 
naturally resulted in an even greater 
corresponding increase in the average 
person’s surplus available for invest- 
ment. And, coincident with this prog- 
ress in prosperity, there has come about 
a new and forceful appreciation, attrib- 
utive undoubtedly to the education of 
the Liberty Loan campaigns, of the val- 
ues peculiar to intangible wealth. 

But the individual American investor 
and the apparent change in his invest- 
ment habits are not the only factors 
to be considered in this enormous ac- 
tivity of the security markets. During 


the highly prosperous years of 192 
1926, a great number of our co: 
tions were able to add substantia 
their cash reserves and surplu 
counts, while maintaining, and in 
instances increasing, their regula 
dend rates. Naturally, a goodly 
tion of these funds found their 
into securities for temporary em) 
ment or as more permanent invest 
reserve against contingencies. 
Further, there is the fact that t! 
fund available for investment ha 
materially increased in the last fey 
years by the release of a large amount 
of capital which, before the war, 
in fixed and, in many cases, in no! 
productive assets. Add to this 
funds made available for reinvestmer 
by the very business-like debt-reductior 
policy of the U. S. government, by thé 
growing amounts involved in the « 
tribution of interest and dividends, and 
by the repayment of some of the in 
debtedness owed to the United States 
by other governments. Consider, too, 
the present substantial investing abil 
ity of other U. S. banks and insurance: 
companies, fraternal orders,  traie- 
unions, and other institutional sources 
of capital supply, an outgrowth of th 
increased general prosperity. Take in 
to account another factor of no smal! 
force, the re-entry of foreign investors 
into the American security markets in 
increasing numbers yearly. With this 
appreciation of the great volume of 
funds available for investment, the un- 
precedented demand for investment s« 
curities is very easily explained. 


N the other hand, despite the fact 

that capital flotations have grown 
enormously within the past few years, 
the supply of new securities has not i! 
creased to the same extent as has this 
vast supply of wealth awaiting invest 
ment. The natural and inevitable re- 
sult of this condition has been a steady 
appreciation in the market value, or 4 
steady decline in the yield, whichever 
one may care to term it, of securit 
not only of standard grade but also of 
issues which are commonly classed 
second-grade. Today, prices in 
American investment market stand 
their highest level since the war, 4 
it is the consensus of experts that th: 
trend is toward still higher peaks. A 
though there is a noticeable slowing- 
of business activities at present in co 
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n with the same period of 1926, 
not generally believed that this de- 
ion will become violent enough to 
b the investment market seriously. 
ver, such a falling off of business 
ty would logically be expected to 
e funds from speculative fields to 
rvative investments, and thereby 
trengthen the present movement 
rd higher prices in the bond 
et. 
s striking advance in security 

or conversely, this steady de- 
in security yields, has been of no 
ll concern to the average American 
‘stor. This individual received his 
taste of investments during the 
berty Loan campaigns. His appetite 


securities was whetted during the , 


r and post-war periods of high yields. 
\t that time he easily found high- 
grade, dependable issues bearing as 
high as 7 per cent and some as high 
; 8 per cent—issues that were bound 
very closely to valuable properties. He 
vitnessed an almost insatiable demand 
on the part of borrowers, both foreign 
and domestic, for capital and a very 
apparent willingness to pay high for 

And, in view of his limited experi- 
ence in the money markets, it is but 





natural that he should find it difficult | 


to understand why his investment re- 
turn should be cut down as much as 2 
and 3 per cent today, or that he should 
remain blind to the fact that conditions 
have changed very drastically within 
the past eight or ten years. 


Today U. S. investment houses are 


facing a shortage of new-investment | 


issues in comparison with the demand. 
Ten years ago exactly the opposite sit- 
uation held. At that time a great part 
of the world was employed in destroy- 
ing capital; and there was a demand 
without equal for money and the things 
money would buy. How great was the 
demand for capital then can be judged 
from the fact that United States Gov- 
ernment bonds, which had sold but a 
few years before at a price to yield 
less than 2 per cent, were issued at a 
price to yield 4% per cent, to fall later 
to as low as 82. Naturally, under these 
conditions the price of money soared. 


W ITH peace and the necessity of re- 

adjustment, the demand for capital 
became even more insistent and acute. 
During the depression periods of 1920 
and 1921, it was very easy to find em- 
ployment for savings at 7 or 8 per cent. 
Borrowers had to have money to 
weather the storm period and they were 
quite willing to pay high for it. But 
even at that time it was apparent that 
these high-interest rates were only tem- 
porary. There is evidence of this in 
the fact that into many issues of the 
reconstruction period call provisions 
were inserted, giving the borrower the 
privilege of paying off his debts within 
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finance, the drift of savings has been 
and continues in the direction of the 
investment market, resulting in a vol- 
ume of investment fund that is without 
equal in the history of the world. And, 
naturally again, under these conditions 
the price of money has fallen. 


a specified period. Many of these issues 
have since been called and replaced with 
others bearing a lower rate of interest. 

The developments of the past five 
years still remain vivid in the memory. 
U. S. investors have seen their corpora- 
tions throw off the burdens of war and 
depression. They have watched a re- There is nothing strange or unusual 
turn of Europe to prewar-time stability, in all this picture. The history of 
and they have known a record prosper- money-worth, or interest rates, for the 
ity at home. Each year has marked up last five hundred years has shown a 
an increasing surplus of capital, and decline in rates after every great cata 
each year is turning a greater portion clysm. And if the return to low yields 
of that surplus into the fields where has been more rapid than history re 
the yield is highest. Partly because of cords, it is, perhaps, because the return 
the attraction of former high-interest to prosperity in the United States is 
rates and party because of the grow- without precedent. 


ing concern of the Four Million with Today, for these very obvious rea 








18th Annual Rotary Convention 
Ostend, Belgium 


Make it a Glorious Memory 


ee remains a living picture in the mind. Make your Rotary 
Convention trip a joyous memory. With their unique competent 
and dependable service, Thos. Cook & Son can show you how best to 


5 . . . 
see Europe’s great Historic Countries. 


Belgium, Holland, Germany, the Rhine — with its glorious castles 
and rich vineyards. 


Switzerland—when her mountain peaks are glistening gems and her 
rivers gleaming bands. 

Italy—in the era of her modern revival. 

Austria and Hungary—in their new guise as separate nations. 

France—the garden of the Old World, her art and treasures, her 
vivacious mode of living. 


England, Scotland, Ireland—in their most attractive season. 


All may be visited in greatest possible comfort under the perfected guidance of 
Thos. Cook & Son—established 1841—the World’s Foremost Travel Organi- 


zation, with 100 ofhces in Europe alone. 


Post Convention Tours 


from 2 to 9 weeks each 


Send for our official programs, then consult us freely 


THOS. COOK & SON 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


St. Louis San Francisco 
Montreal 


Philadelphia Boston 
Portland, Ore. 
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Toronto Vancouver 
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Such was the perfection of the Aztec pictograph. that 
on the landing of the Spaniards. the Aztec artists were 
able to transmit to their emperor such realistic 
pictures of the conquerors. that not the slightest 
detail of equipment or personnel was left untold 


Clothe your advertising with realistic illustrations 
; Like the Aztec's, 
Your Story in Picture Leaves Nothing Untold” 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E. W. HOUSER, Pres. 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
Sevan) PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 
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COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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mystic magnificenc a) ; 
tiful rivers and verdant veld. The land of modern cities and native Kraals. 
The land of beautiful flowers, sylvan glades, botanical gardens and primeval 
forests. Where you can motor over fine roads or travel by fast luxurious 


Meet Your 
Fellow Rotarians 
in South Africa 


nad enjoy while visiting them— 





HE. land of mellow sunshine and invigorating climate. The land of 


e—of towering mountains, majestic waterfalls, beau- 


Where you can see— 
The Great Diamond and Gold Mines 
The Quaint Kaffir Kraals 
The Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 
The Wonderful Victoria Falls 
The Magic Cango Caves : 
The Beautiful, Speedy, Preening Ostrich 
The Glorious Cape Peninsula 
Send 10 cents (to cover postage) for fully:illustrated 
175-puge travel book, “‘Cape of Good Hope.” 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU, 


BOWLING GREEN OFFICES, No. 11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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sons, money is not worth what 
in 1920 or 1921. Money employed 
safely and productively in the h 
grade securities is worth between 
3 per cent less than it was six 
ago. As a reflection of this dr 
smaller yields, fifteen high-grade 
utility bonds sold at the end 
year to yield less than 5 per cent |; 
1921 these same bonds sold to yici 7 
per cent. Fifteen railroad bonds 
showed an average yield of close ‘o ( 
per cent in 1921 were selling to y\ 
less than 4.5 per cent at the clo 
1926. This tendency to lower returns 
has been evident for some time through 
out practically the whole investment 
list. Today a six-per-cent return on a 
quickly marketable, high-grade 
rity is rather the exception than th 
rule. And it is the opinion of invest 
ment students that there will be not! 
ing to disturb the investment market 
for some time to come; rather, futu 
conditions will tend to intensify t 
tendency toward higher price lev 
While the investment market has 
vanced materially in the last six years, 
prices are still below what they wer 
the early part of the century. It 
very probable that the advance in th 
price level of domestic securities would 
have been greater had it not been f 
the large amount of foreign bond 
marketed in the United States. Thes: 
flotations have tended to check sp 
tacular rises and to affect a restrainin; 
influence, in proportion to their volume, 
on the movement toward a higher leve! 
And so it is that the American in 
vestor and the foreign investor who 
comes into the American market must 
make up their minds to accept a lowe: 
return from their working dollars from 
now on. The price the world puts o! 
money in safe investments today 
somewhere between 4% per cent and 6 
per cent. These are not the rates of 
1900, when a return of 3 per cent o: 
less on safe investments was not u! 
common. Nor are they the rates of th: 
years immediately after the war, whe! 
it was not difficult to get a return of 
7 per cent or higher on well-regarded 
securities. Today’s money-worth is d 
tated by present economic conditions, 
and even a cursory study of these co! 
ditions will make evident quickly the 
fact that money today is still receiving 
very fair wages. 





OLD STUFF 
By Sherman Ripley 


VY friend the Poet often tells 
(I never see ’em set in print) 
How many epic poems he sells 
For cash enough to swamp the m 
Apollo claimed that with his lyre 
He one the birds and brooks 1 
til, 
As each clear measure echoed higher, 
All living nature felt the thrill! 
Some lyre! 
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The Swimming Pool—a part of the Magnificent 
“Sports Arena” abcard the “Carinthia.” 


Across the Carinthia 
Gangplank 


By Joseph Eldridge 


HE Cunard liner, Carinthia, has 

been added to the Rotary Fleet 

which will sail from New York, 
carrying Rotarians and their families 
to the Eighteenth Annual Convention 
to be held at Ostend, June 5th to 10th. 
Therefore a word or two about this 
magnificent liner should be of interest 
to Rotarians whose good taste pecu- 
liarly fits them to demand the best in 
ecean travel. 

Much has been written about the art 
of shipbuilding and the ideals of per- 
fection; superlatives have been indis- 
criminately applied to ships which have 
come and gone. Standards of judg- 
ment continued to fluctuate—until the 
advent of the Carinthia into the annals 
of ocean travel. For, to see this ship 
is to believe that, at odd moments, 
ideals of perfection can be attained. 
Those who have experienced the 
beauty, the unusual atmosphere, and 
the intimate charm of the Carinthia 
have carried away a memory which is 
forever impervious to future whims of 
fashion in shipbuilding. 

The Carinthia is a vessel of 20,000 
tons, with a maximum speed of seven- 
teen knots and with accommodations 
for 1,674 passengers. She is 625 feet 
long, 74 foot beam. Her passenger ac- 
commodations extend over six decks, 
and, with the exception of the dining- 
salon, all the public rooms are con- 
veniently situated on A Deck. 

The “Sports Arena” strikes another 
note of interest. It comprises an area 
of 5,000 square feet and extends up- 





ward through two decks. A magnificent 
swimming-pool is located in the cen- 
tral part of this arena. The Racquets 
Court flanks one side of the Pool and 
the gymnasium the other. The gym- 
nasium was obviously equipped to sat- 
isfy desires and enthusiasms of every 
degree. Punching bags and foils, sta- 
tionary bicycle races which satisfy the 
competitive instinct, electric horses and 
numerous other devices are all conduc- 
ive to the trim waistline and the ath- 
letic build. 

The Garden Lounges are delightful 
retreats. Eighteenth Century trellis- 
work treatment and interesting win- 
dows create the illusion of the Country 
Club Veranda. Inclement weather never 
interferes with the comfort of those 
who seek the tranquility of the Garden 
Lounge, for the windows are easily ad- 
justed. Sipping tea here, indulging in 
a tete-a-tete, or even fox-trotting to the 
cacophonous strains of a jazz orchestra 
turn life aboard into a series of pleas- 
ant and ever-changing episodes. Hosts 
of bright, varicolored flowers add a 
touch of perennial spring. 

Breathes there a soul who is not in- 
terested in the subject of food—at one 
time or another? Aboard the Carinthia, 
as a matter of fact, everyone really is. 
For, the salt air whets the appetite, 
not to mention the devastating effects 


of those walking jaunts on the spacious | 


decks midst sea and sky. 

The Drawing Room, Card Room and 
the Lounge are three rooms for which 
nearly everyone forms a peculiar at- 

















To test the thing out, send for a 


sumple. We will mail it entirely 
free, if you will try it in place of 
one of your bulkiest folders, 
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P e send me for oe a 

a free sample of Bushnell'’s Paperoid 

“VERTEX” File Pocket, as described in 
April ROTARIAN 
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To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. A. 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOR GOLF AND COUNTRY CLUB 


Our large business in Sweaters, Golf Hose, and 
other Sport Requisites is due to the Exclusive 
Elegance of our Offerings in the very finest 
Scotch and English Creations. 


Shirts to Measure $8.00 upward 


é€@. Sublka & ©ompanyp 


S12 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON Pee vee PARIS 


27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 





For Yourself or | 








































Post C 
ost Convention el 
ICTURE yourself driving through Europe 
in a private car, with an English-speaking 
driver, following the broad highways of the 
Old World. And there is no greater joy than 
that of traveling with good fellows. After 
three thousand miles of blue sky and water, 
surely you aren’t going to dash right back 
home. An unusual opportunity is within your 
grasp, one that you may never have again. We 
can make it so easy to see something of Europe 
after the convention. How? The booklet, 
“Post Convention Tours,” will tell you. Write 
for it today. 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO., LTD. 
Box R4, 1440 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Headquarters for Prearranged 
schedules 


personalized travel 


221 E. Cullerton St.. CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 

















For A Friend 








This Beautiful Binder for Your 
Magazines 


It is strong, durable, simple in construc- 
tion, easy to operate. 


It holds twelve copies of the magazine in 
easy-to-read manner. 


It has a handsome grained leatherette 
cover, embossed in gold. 


It will make an attractive addition to your 
library table or shelf. 


It is splendid for ready reference. It en- 
ables you to keep your copies of THE 
ROTARIAN in a quickly findable place 
so you can read carefully those articles 
you wanted to read but laid aside for a 
more convenient time. 


The price is $2.50 delivered in the United 
States and $3.00 delivered in other coun- 
tries. Order by name — the Barrett 
Multiple Binder. 
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= nent. Perhaps, because, it is here excursions. Mont Blanc is gloriously with forget-me-nots that you think the 
1] new friendships are made; here visible in Geneva on clear afternoons. blue, blue sky has fallen down. The 
| you can sip your coffee or liqueur Chamonix is within easy reach. And lucky ones see the rose-glow on the 
i e ° ° ° . . - - , 
smoke your after-dinner cigarette. there are few things lovelier than the Jungfrau from Interlaken. And most 
i ou are interested in a game of 4-hour sail along Lake Geneva to Mon- visitors see the Lauterbrunnen Valley, 
] ge, this is the spot to join one. treux, passing a succession of lakeside with cascade lescending from the 
H iring the mornings or afternoons, TeSorts, with (all the while) the snow- heights on every sid Many go by 
17 ‘ ‘ ; \ 
I] ‘!] probably join in the frolics on the C@Pped Alps in the near background, mountain railway to Miirren whence 
] i, spacious decks, competing amic- and snow-white swans on the blue wa- there are superb Alpine views 
| for honors in the numerous battles ‘ter, and picturesque cross-rigged sails Lucerne enchants every one, with it 
| ch are always in progress. on the fishing boats, and the Castle of beauty, its proximity many places of 
Chillon at our journey’s end great interest, its own attractions and 
{| mportant as are the public rooms : : 7 eis as re 
| : . T : ’ , : . liversions, and it t ng I otable 

1 ship, peculiar importance attaches Then there’s Interlaken, which is 60 2 notabdie 

; ‘ é visitors 
the staterooms of a ship, for these miles from Montreux over one of the r 
be regarded in particular as the lovliest routes imaginable—mountains Over the Alps Lies Italy 


senger’s real private home on board. and lakes, Swiss chalets and farms, What can I say, in a _ paragraph, 
staterooms are commodious and great fields which in June are so blue about Italy? Is there any way to meas 
ed by the most modern system of 
ntilation; they all have direct light- 
g. There are suites with sitting- 
om, bedroom and bathroom. A num- | 
ber of staterooms have private baths | 
ttached and are fitted as de luxe state- | 
oms and suites. 

















In the evenings there’ll be dancing | 
or impromptu entertainments. A fancy 

stume ball may bring you a prize or | 

very vivid experience to color your 
memory. For, ocean travel, nowadays, 

full of surprises at every turn. It 
s one of those delightfully evanescent 
things—something you simply cannot 
plan in advance and something you 
cannot imagine until you have crossed 
the gangplank and waved your last 
farewell to those left behind. 
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“So You’re Going to | 
Europe” | 


(Continued from page 25) 





BATTLE CREEK 
for 
Rest and Health 
Building 


THE Battle Creek Sanitarium 







beautiful country close at hand in which 
to make excursions. 









Austria and Czecho-Slovakia and 

















Hungary arranges for each guest a com- 1 
plete vacation program—planned | if 
There is great interest, now, in this Pauses, =for cach day with rest and health | RAAMAZZcuge a 
grec pe ieee | §=«6building in view. FoR woe, en 






ATMENT DEF 
are | The wholesome, palatable diet, 


expert physical direction and the 
outdoor life, efficient medical | 
service, if desired—refined, con- | 
genial companionship—these and | 
many other attractive features 
make the sanitarium ideal as a 
vacation retreat. | 
“SANITARIUM BOOK,” 
FREE upon request 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


BATTLE CREEK. Box 22-A. MICH. 





section of Europe, and the percentage 
f travellers asking for information 
about it is a large one. Vienna and 
Prague are of almost equal interest, 
it would seem. And those who go to 
Vienna usually make a river journey 
down the beautiful blue Danube to 
Budapest, one of the handsomest of 
European capitals, while those who 
visit Prague are almost sure to include 
: a visit to brilliant Carlsbad. 

One of the Tours gets over to this 
part of Europe—going from Venice to 
Vienna, which is a superb ride of over 
13 hours. 
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Switzerland 








UCT 





The points in Switzerland most fre- | | 
juently covered are Geneva, where the 
Red Cross was born; where the League 
f Nations sits; and which is in itself 
so beautiful that it doesn’t really need : 














ll the exquisite surroundings which 
tempt visitors out on land or water 
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Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 
BUFFALO DETROIT CLEVELAND 


1000 Baths 


Newt 


1000 Baths 1000 Rooms 


BOSTON 


1300 Baths 


1100 Baths 1000 Rooms 


ST. LOUIS 


650 Baths 


1100 Rooms 


650 Rooms 1300 Rooms 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


STATLER-OPERATED 
2200 Rooms—-NEW YORK — 2200 Baths 


32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Station 


ae © -ame © -amte © amt @ O ame 0+ aox- 


Seventh Ave., 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circula- 
ting ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning news- 
paper is delivered free to every guest-room. And rates are un- 
usually low, compared with those of other hotels of the first class. 
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THERE’S A ROTARIAN 
SOMEWHERE NEEDS 
A PHILADELPHIA 
ROTARIAN 


\ member of the Philadelphia 
Rotary Club who has been a suc- 
cessful branch manager for over 
fifteen years for the largest con- 
cern of its kind in the world 
seeks an opportunity to increase 
his income by applying his abil 
ity and energy to the selling and 
direction of sales in the Philadel 
phia area for a more saleable 
product. 


If you can interest a big pro 
ducer and need some one to com 
petently represent you in the 
third largest market in the United 
States, please communicate with 


Rotary Club Office, 
506 Bulletin Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


They will refer your letter to this man 
promptly. 











FREE - KENNEBEC 





ee 1927 Canoe 
ff = Catalog 
gee 
py / 24 PAGES 
IN COLORS 


Shows 15 sturdy 
graceful canoes in 
actual colors. 





ey 


TWO BOOKS IN ONE, both catalog and treatise on ho e 
sport in the open Que »tes new lower prices on paddling: models. 
eatures JOY-BOY 20-mile-an-hour outboard racing bo Y« 

name on postal brings Catalog Free 


THE KENNEBEC CANOE CO., 
Dept. $-30. Waterville, Maine 


TINY BIRD 
ARROW POINTS 
Fineat in the world of Agate 

d Jasper, from Oregon. 
Ail genuine little beauties. 
Mailed on selection to — 
buyers. Illustrated 
Liss free, Large stock ofall 


genuine ancient 
steno poles. Moderate prices up to “the hikes! class for advan- 











omer r Price Liat free of Sioux Indian Beadwork for dens, 
——— Costumes, Moccasins, ws. Arrows, Fipes. 

Toba me Hess, War Bonnets, Dance Hats of Eagle quills, in- 

pe “Fall stock. 

te catalog and wholesale prices for dealers in beadwork. 

Foe ber of Precious Stones and Elk Teeth for the Jeweler. 43rd 





year 
L. w. STILWELL DEADWOOD, S. DAK. 

















A. M. GUTTERSON, Manager 


quarters. 


Prince George Hotel 


Fifth Ave. and 28th St., NEW YORK 


THE HOME IN THE HEART OF THINGS in the very center of New 
York’s business and social activities. 





Four blocks from Rotary Head- 









1000 Rooms With Bath. 
Bath, $4.00 and up. 






Single Rooms and Bath, $3.00 and u 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, aes 


Double Rooms and 
and up. 












A delicious blend of 
the choicest tobaccos 


2 for 25c to 30c each 
R. A. Bachia & Co., Mfrs. 


130 Wilbur Ave. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Os 


CIGARS 
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ure what it means to those of 
have it “in our system’? 

To begin at the north, nearest 
zerland, there are Italian Lakes 
indescribable loveliness poets hav: 
trying to sing for two thousand 

Years ago, when I was about t 
my first visit (in June!) to Str 
Lake Maggiore, a very eminent A 
can author said to me: 

“Well! If you get there whe 
moon is shining, and the serenade 
singing on the lake, and the rose 
in bloom, and the nightingales a: 
the job, and lights are glimmeri: 
Isola Bella, all you can do is rub 
eyes, and pinch yourself, and say 
gosh! there ain’t no such a place! 

I think one feels that way about r 
places on the Italian Lakes. 

Milan is very near there—only a 
an hour’s ride from Lake Como; M 
with its marvellous Cathedral of whit: 
marble in an elaboration of detail whic} 
is almost staggering. Milan has n 
to offer—much more than the aver 
tourist suspects. 

From Milan to Rome is a journey of 
twelve hours. 

And to feel one’s feet upon 
storied streets of Rome is to becom: 
somehow, a different sort of perso 
than one has been before—than t!} 
are who have never known Rome. | 
cannot imagine any intelligent, appr 
ciative person whose attitude towa: 
many things would not be changed by 
the proper sort of a visit to Rome. And 
“the proper sort” is not the same sort 
for everybody. There are so many 
Romes! No one of us can take then 
all in, but each of us can take in at 
least one of them: Caesar’s Rome 
St. Peter’s; Raphael’s or Mussolini’s 
Rome of eloquent ruins, “stories 
stones,” or Rome of elegant shop 
Rome of great churches or Rome of su 
perb gardens; Rome of the past 
Rome of the very living present. What 
ever your interests, I should say that 
Rome had something supreme to add t 
them. And never fail, in thinking of 
Rome, to remember that she is full 
Beauty. 

From Rome to Naples is about 4’ 
hours—Naples on her magnificent blu: 
bay, with Vesuvius always smoking in 
the background; Naples, with her old 
castles and her immensely picturesqu: 
streets; with her fishermen singing i! 
their boats and her vendors singing 
the streets—a continuous opera, 
Naples!—with her laughing boys tur 
ing cart-wheels before you in t! 
thronged thoroughfares or diving de¢ 
into the Bay for your pennies. Pon 
peii is there, and Sorrento, and Amal! 
Capri with its Blue Grotto like t! 
heart of a great sapphire; Lake Aver! 
us, “the descent to which is easy”; ar 
Pozzuoli, where St. Paul landed on h 
way to Rome to appeal to Caesa 
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) and meet martyrdom. Wonder- | 

aples—and gloriously beautiful! 

en you leave Rome again, going 

you pass through Assissi and 

ia to Florence, a journey on 

you may spend four days’ motor- 

this is the celebrated Hill Towns 
or five hours railroading. 

rence is probably the best-loved 

in the world—and for many lovely 

ns. One little lifetime is all too 

to exhaust her treasures or to 

f her beauties. The longer you 

._ the harder it is to come away. 

even a few days will give you 

pses which will make your life 

r and more interesting. Almost 

ything you’ll see in Florence will 

m strangely familiar—all your life 

i've been seeing these things in pic- 
tures! 

It’s a thrilling sensation to feel your- 
elf at last a part of this beauty that 

| the world reveres. 

And the shops in Florence! They’re 

re than enough to drive a woman 
quite mad! 

From Florence to Venice is a seven- 
hour trip by rail. And the ideal time 
to make it is by the train which leaves 
Florence about 2:20 p. m., and reaches 
Venice about 9:30. To leave the rail- 
way station and step not into a taxi, 
but into a gondola, and glide along the 
Grand Canal where the serenaders are 
singing in their’ gaily-decorated 
boats—! Ah, well! 

I heard not long ago of a very hard- 
headed, supposed-to-be-prosaic whole- 
sale grocer of Chicago, who, when he 
was 60 or thereabout, went to Venice, 
with his wife. She woke up, far in the 
night, hearing some one speak aloud. 
“Father” was sitting in the window, 
entranced, and saying, audibly: 

“Venice! Moonlight! Me!!” 

It gets us all about like that. 

Finest beach you ever dreamed of, 
just outside Venice, on the Lido; mar- 
vellous sea bathing. Delightful excur- 
sions to be made in every direction. 
And, again, shops! 


France 

F you go into Italy by way of Ger- 

many and Switzerland, you will prob- 
ably leave it by way of the Riviera— 
going from Genoa to Monte Carlo and 
Nice. And don’t fear that the Riviera 
will not be beautiful in July. I have 
been there in July, and can testify that 
it is lovely to look upon and by no 
means too hot for comfort. 

Almost all the longer Tours include 
Nice, and the marvellous Grande Cor- 
niche Drive to Monte Carlo, stopping 
at La Turbie for the superb views and 
to see the remains of a great tower 
erected by the Roman Senate before 
Christ was born, in commemoration of 
Vaesar’s conquest of “all Gaul.” 
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Speaking of— 


ROTARY 


AND 


EUROPE 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY, 
working with the advisement of the Rotary 
Transportation Committee, has prepared a series 
of official Post-‘Convention European Tours. 





@ The Tours range in price from $210 to $950: 
in length from 14 to 49 days; in scope from 
intensive visits in Paris and London only to com 
prehensive journeys in France, Italy, Switzer 
land, Germany, Holland, England and Scotland 


@ Raymond Whitcomb Tours—the oldest 
American-managed Tours—are noted for eff 
cient operation and consideration of the things 
appreciated by the discriminating traveler 


@ Send for our “Rotary International Booklet”’ 
with complete information regarding the 
Tours—and our “Guide to European Travel.” 


. * + 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Executive Offices: 22 Beacon St., Boston 
New York - Boston « Philadelphia - Ghicago + San Francisco - Los Angeles 



























































“A City Is Known by its Hotels’’ 


HOTEL BOND | 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Accommodating 1,000 Guests 
Harry S. Bond 


o THE 


In 





The Rotary Club Meet 
IN MONTREAL on Taesdaye, 12:45, at 


sor 





ON DOMINION SQUARE 





Rotary Luncheons Mondays, 
at 12:15 j 


JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager 

















Some of them go from Nice to Aix- 








Salt 


HOTEL UTAH 


Lake City, Utah 


Obstacle Golf set. 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. Mfd. by 


Rotary Club 
12:15. 


Luncheons held here Tuesdays’ 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 








OBSTACLE GOLF 


It’s Golf Time all the Time with an 


The Mason Mfg. Co., South Paris, Me. 


Write for information 
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En Route to 


OSTEND 


Enjoy a pre-sailing sojourn of a few 
days in New York . . . and for the 
complete rounding out of your 
pleasure, come to 


The 
Taldorf-Astoria 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd & 34th Streets 


OFFICIAL 


ROTARY 
HEADQUARTERS 
IN NEW YORK 


In the center of ‘everything worth 
while . . . known the world over for 
its old fashioned hospitality, incom- 
parable service and cuisine, and pres- 
tige for the celebrities it has enter- 
tained. 

These ROTARY Hotels 


Under the Same Management 


The BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
Philadelphia 
The WILLARD 
Washington 
The WINDSOR 
Montreal 


BOOMER-DU PONT PROPERTIES 
CORPORATION 


















NORWEGIA 


AMERICA LINE 


Short Route to 


Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany 


Modern Twin-Screw Steamers 





Direct sailings from New York to the 
Glorious Northern Countries. Wide 
range of choice accommodations; ex- 
tensive promenades, and_ attractive 
verandahs; excellent cuisine, and 


efficient service, 

STAVENGERFJORD—April 19, May 24, June 28 
BERGENSFJORD— May 5, June 7, July 7, Aug. 9 
For illustrated Literature apply to 
NORWEGIAN- AMERICA LINE 
AGENCY, Inc. 


22 Whitehall Street, New York 
109 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
319 Second Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
REIDAR GJOLME COMPANY, INC. 
Douglass Bidg., 4th and Union, Seattle, Wash. 
L. K. VICKERY 
582 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
DAHL STEAMSHIP AGENCY 
325 Logan Avenue, Winnipeg, Man., Can. 

















BUDS Dex. SHOE BOS Oe ase 
IN BELGIUM [2°55 ’hanas of the 


well-known Steamship Forwarding Agency 


BRUSSELS. GHENT ZIEGLER & co. 
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les Bains—not by the famed motor 
route, the Route des Alpes, because 
that takes more time than many trav- 
ellers might wish to give; but by train 
—and others go from Nice to Avignon 
where the great Palace is in which 
the Popes held their courts for seventy 
years in the 14th century while they 
were self-exiled from turbulent Rome. 

From Paris, there are many marvel- 
lous trips that may be made: to the 
stately chateaux of Touraine; to the 
Battlefields of the East or of the 
North; to Mont St-Michel, on the Nor- 
mandy coast, perched high on its dizzy 
crag above the sea—and back from 
there by way of William the Conquer- 
or’s castles, and Deauville and Trovw- 
ville, and Lisieux, and Rouen, and 
Richard the Lion-Hearted’s “‘saucy cas- 
tle’ commanding the Seine at Andely; 
to Brittany, land that the painters love, 
land of quaint costumes and customs; 
to the Jeanne d’Are country and into 
Alsace and among the mountain lakes 
of the Vosges. There are motor-tours 
to all these fascinating places. And a 
Rotarian who should pitch his tent in 
Paris and just make sorties from there 
would find more than enough of bliss 
and beauty and interest to fill his days 
brimming full of joy. 

Now, if I start upon the delights of 
Paris itself, what will become of me? 
I couldn’t begin to get an enumeration 
of them all into hundreds of pages of 
my Paris book (“So You’re Going to 
Paris”); so what shall I do with a 
paragraph? 

I spend a great deal of time in Paris. 
I regard it as my second home. I have 
an office there, and work there, and 
might be expected to get over the thrill 
of it, to take it a little for granted. 
But I don’t! I think the thrill gets 
greater every time I go. And I hope 
you won’t leave yourself too tragically 
little time for it. For, everything a 
human being could wish for is, if not 
in Paris at least within easy reach 
from Paris. 

Don’t neglect her charming parks, 
where one sees sO many endearing 
glimpses of French life. Don’t fail to 
loaf along her miles of shady quays 
beside the splendid river. Don’t cheat 
yourself of a single opportunity to eat 
in her fascinating restaurants (Eng- 
lish understood practically everywhere) 
and sit out at her cafés observing the 
world go by. 

And on her shops I simply must not 
start at all. But oh—! 

One should know which of them to 
go to, though. And the strangers in 
a hurry do not always find the best. 


Spain and Portugal 
T? reach Spain and Portugal from 
Paris is by no means difficult, nor 
does it involve a very long journey. One 
leaves Paris at 8:47 p. m., and arrives 
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at Madrid in 24 hours minus thr: 
utes! Or, one leaves Paris at 1 

and reaches Lisbon the next eve: 
quarter to seven. (Whereas, f 
stance, one leaves Paris at 7:55 
and reaches Vienna the next ni; 
10:30, or Budapest on the second 

ing at 6:20. Or leaves Paris at 
p. m. and reaches Venice at 5:15 
next day. Or leaves Paris at 5:10 ». » 
—on the fastest, de luxe train--and 
reaches Rome at 8:10 next evenin:.) 

A delightful way to Spain is to tak 
the 10 a. m. train down through | 
ers and Bordeaux to Biarritz, arriving 
about 9 p.m. Then, next day (maybe!) 
go on to San Sébastien, less than tw 
hours’ run, and spend a short wh 
least in that famous Spanish seaside 
resort, where the royal family of Spain 
has a summer palace, and there ar 
many fine hotels, and shops, and : 
perb beach. 

From San Sébastien to Burgo 
about 5 hours’ journey. And I think 
the Cathedral at Burgos is one of th 
great “experiences” of Europe. But if 
you feel it might not sufficiently reward 
you for a stop-over, you can go through 
to Madrid by sleeper, leaving San Sé 
bastien at a quarter to eleven 
reaching Madrid at 10:40 next mor 
ing. 

Aside from the sights of Madrid- 
the handsome modern city, the park: 
and palaces, the Prado picture gallery, 
etc.—quaint, ancient, picturesque and 
storied Toledo is so near that you ma) 
go to it to spend the day, returning to 
Madrid at night. And the Escorial 
the great palace-church-monastery-bur 
ial-place built by Philip II, is also but 
a short journey from Madrid. 

Seville is 12 hours from Madrid by 
express train—best done overnight— 
and is the very heart of Romance, thé 
Garden of Eden. (Cordova is about : 
hours nearer to Madrid than Sevill: 
And the journey from Cordova to Gra- 
nada and the Alhambra takes 8 hours 
by train.) 

I’d love to write many things about 
Spain—but I see I mustn’t. I hope that 
some of the Rotarians will get down 
there. They will have a revelation |! 
can assure them. There’s much about 
rural Spain that seems as primitive 
as Palestine. And there’s much about 
urban Spain that is astonishingly “up- 
and-coming.” 


Scandinavia 


NOTE three tours to Norway a 


Sweden—two of which include Den- 


mark. All of these are under the « 


rection of a Travel Service so suprem~ 
ly efficient in Scandinavia that if thy 


have any rivals I haven’t heard 
them! One includes a cruise to ¢t 


land of the midnight sun, an experien ¢ 
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e not yet enjoyed but hope soon 

The clients my offices “book” on 

ruise come back in a state of ec- 

which makes one who _ hasn’t 

it just too sorry for herself. 

her tour is by train and motor and 

er, a beautifully planned itiner- 

ving members a wonderful oppor- 

ty to become acquainted with the 

I tiful cities as well as the lovely 

try of Scandinavia, and have some 

glimpses of Belgium and Ger- 

too. All the tours, you 

v, include two more Rotary 

heons in places visited. The long- 

e! ‘f the tours which go to Scandina- 

has on its schedule five Rotary 

heons (of which one is in Trond- 

n, the ancient Viking capital) anda 
tary dinner at Bergen. 


as 


or 


The British Isles 
| HAVE left to the last of our sum- 
mary the British Isles, not because I 
feel they belong last in any category, 
but because most travellers leave them 


rary to the last stage of their trip abroad, 
te and sail home from England, Scotland 
: ia * Treland. 

g; There are, I think, only about eight of 


he Rotary tours which do not include 
at least a glimpse of England. Many 
f them have time only for London and 
an excursion to Windsor Castle, Eton 
College, Stoke Poges (the “country 
hurchyard” of Gray’s immortal 
“Elegy’) and Hampton Court Palace 
m the way back; and perhaps a day 





: . for the Shakespeare country, including 

Kenilworth, Warwick, and Stratford. 

ae But one of them goes to Bath, with 

+ al its stately houses and gay memories; to 
Cheddar Gorge (where marvellous sta- 

lactite caverns are) andexquisite Wells, 

d by the most enchanting of Cathedral 

sht— towns; and along the storied and su- 

> Sa perb North Devon coast, skirting Lorna 

a Doone land and touching the spot where 

Viil€ 

Gr: 

jours 

\bou 

that 

low! a 

<a" ment.” It means not only equality of 

ae ‘reatment, but also reciprocity. 

itive Most important bodies concerned 
with maritime commerce have repeated- 


oii y expressed adherence to the essential 
principle of equality of treatment for 
ill ships in all ports. It sounds Ro- 
‘arian! It is an economic fallacy which 
underlies flag discrimination. 

[ cannot give a clearer explanation 





Di an by giving the resolution, which 

e i Was carried at the International Ship- 

en » ' ng Conference held in 1924, which is 
they = worded: 

d of E This conference, representative of 
the e shipping industry in every part of 

ence . ° world is of the opinion: 
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Coleridge conceived “The Ancient Ma- 
riner,” to Bideford and Westward Ho! 
and Clovelly, and Penzance “where the 


Pirates came from,” and Torquay 
(which is a kind of Paradise) and 
Bournemouth (which is another!) All 


by motor, too! 

One makes a quick dash up to Edin- 
burgh (about a 9 hour run by The Fly- 
ing Scotchman) devotes two days to 
sightseeing in that beautiful and his- 


toric city; then goes through the Tros- | 


sachs and Lady of the Lake country to | 


Glasgow, and back toward London by | 


motor through the exquisite English 


Lake District, and then through the | 


Shakespeare country. 
this, for ten days time! Another Tour 
covers substantially the same ground in 
about the same time, but includes Ox 
ford, where there will Rotary 
luncheon; and the ruins of Furness 
Abbey, and the quaint, walled town 
of Chester. 


be a 


How much more there is to see in the 
British Isles, I shall not even suggest. 
But I hope you'll stay in them at least 
long enough to realize how much they 
hold for you, and how soon you must 
come again! 

We go abroad, I always contend, not 
only to find out things about the other 
fellow, but to find out things about 
ourselves—what sort of mixers we are; 
how adaptable; how quick to appreci- 
ate; how just to grant credit and how 
generous to give praise. 

Some of we come home, 
have every right to think well of our- 


us, when 


selves as 


adventurers among strange 
surroundings. Some of us may find our- 
selves alarmingly stiff in the mental 


joints. 

You won’t always find your language 
But kind 
smile that everybody understands. I’m 
sure you know its secret! 


understood. there’s a 


International Cooperation 


(Continued from page 32) 


(1) That, as history has shown, the 
inevitable consequences of flag 
discrimination are— 

(a) Economically to impede the 
free flow of international com- 
merce; 

(b) To throw upon the discriminat- 
ing country the cost of discrim 
ination; and— 

(c) To lead to retaliation. 

(2) That to abolish and prevent poli 


cies or acts of flag discrimination 
is primarily the interest of mer- 
chants and manufacturers repre- 
senting international trade in 
general; and also of Rotarians. 

It is a subject of a very complicated 


A superb trip, | 





of 














Rotarians 


— Here are six more 


days in France for you 


ABSOLUTELY! For a French 
LAX Liner is France afloat. Its 
service and decorations 
have 
the flavor and charm of Paris. 


cuisine, 
...its dances and parties. 


Deck games, impromptu the- 
atricals, interesting companions, 
help you keep y¢ 
spirit until the towering sky line 
of New York rises, once again, 
from the old, familiar harbor. 


ur vacation 


Too, this is the easiest, as well 
as the most enjoyable way to re 
turn to America. You walk up 
“the longest gangplank in the 
world” at Havre . . . which is just 
three hours Paris. And, 
without any bothersome trans- 
ferring from are 
aboard a French Liner 


from 


tenders, 


you 


Make your reservations now... 
on the de Luxe Ile de France, 
Paris or France. Or on one of 
the luxurious One-Class Cabin 
Liners, the De Grasse, Rocham- 
beau, La Savoie or Suffren. The 
Bordeaux-Vigo service between 
Southern France, Spain, and New 
York may be most convenient. 


Write us or any French Line Agent or 


recognized Tourist Office for brochure 


French Line 


19 State Street, New York City 
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Try this 
Waistline 
ducer 


\. for 2weeks 


at our 
risk! 


XY 





Guaranteed —_ One Year! 


HE “LITTLE CORPORAL” offers to put 
in two solid weeks taking extra inches off 
‘ waist! without asking a cent If he fails 


our girth amaz 
Iq larters, We 


Little Corporal 
EL A s T EX Belt 


NEW! The famous Little Siesmanel belt is now be- 
ing made entirely of the newly patented ELASTEX 
This is am onenanene jpeaere- one ASTEX 
rink, curl, lose its 
"Eve ‘ry belt tai 
b uc kles or 


webbing. 

doesn't elas 

city, and launders rfecth 

i + your measu No clas] 
l it on 


“Two Weeks Trial Offer! 


Send « | ( lay for fr iterature d two 
weeks’ trial offer Or gi us your waist meas 
ire (snug) and get the belt. Enclose $6.50. witl 
rder or pay postman on delivery If not en 
irely satisfied, your money will be promptly and 
cheerfully refunded. Little Corporal Co., Dept 
1-F, 121 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ea, 


I The Little Corporal Co. Phone: Monroe 0102 [ 


Dept. 4-F, 1215 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

| B Cc i " 

i Please send fr litera 1 2 weeks’ trial offer. § 

I | 

Street Add i 
i 

( Ss 
; If 1 prefer t ler be n below : 
8 Waist Height Weight i] 


_weouseneeseceeneeeewewewsd 


“GET ACQUAINTED” 


—with—— 


“ADCO” LUNCHEON 
BADGES 


Metal 





( ‘elluloid or 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 
2448 W. 22nd St. - CHICAGO 


Write for Samples and Prices 

















Send om catalog. 
THE TIPP NOVELTY COMPANY 


N. Street, Tippecanoe City, Ohio — Ohio 


AVE a NOW! 


On our 

You can we no Say 

manufactured like new 
mode rices—Easy terms—Late 

F Is—All standard makes. 


. = 
Low- 


illustrated catalog free—¢ 
NE rite today. 
654 West Randolph Street 
Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 1894 chicace 





| of equality 
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nature and in the United States, where 


| there is still much talk about protection 


in various matters, the sky has not that 
silvery lining which one would like to 
see, 

However, several steps in a forward 
direction have been made. 

The principle of equality of treat- 
ment for all ships in all ports has been 
formally approved by representatives 
of thirty-one governments and is em- 
bodied in “the maritime port conven- 
tion.” The basis of the convention and 
statutes relating to the international 
machinery of maritime law adopted by 
the Conference of Geneva in Decem- 
ber, 1923, are founded on'the principle 
of treatment and of reci- 
procity. 

Also the meeting of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, held in March, 
1924, made a historical survey of flag 
discrimination. 

The two subjects to which I have re- 
ferred, the problem of double taxation 
and the policy of equal treatment for 
ships of all flags in all ports are out- 
standing matters of general interna- 
tional concern, and one of the necessi- 
ties of obtaining industrial peace, to 
which we may also, as Rotarians, most 
usefully direct ourselves. 

Though the ultimate solutions of 
these problems depend upon the action 
of our respective governments, the first 
essential of success is in a well-in- 
formed and ardent interest of every- 
body concerned and especially for those 


Rotary Breaks a Plate-Glass Window | 


(Continued from page 30) 


bass likes minnows. He is a hungry 
black bass. In all his young life, so 
far, minnows were good to eat. And so 
far he has not encountered a plate- 
glass window. So he makes a rush at 
the minnows there, see that?’ 
As I watched, the bass hurled himself 
towards the plate-glass window. He 
brought up with a bang, and I could feel 
that his nose was uncomfortable. 
“*He’ll do that every half hour or so 
for several days,’ the keeper of the 
aquarium went on. ‘When his nose is 
sufficiently sore, he’ll stop. He’ll think 
about it, or do whatever a black bass 
does instead of thinking, and finally will 
make up his fishy mind that those min- 
nows are different from any other min- 
nows. These are ghost minnows, 
shadow minnows, minnows which give 
a poor hungry black bass a sore nose 
every time he tries to catch them. After 


he has that idea firmly planted in his 
fishy head, I take out the plate-glass 
window partition, as is the case in the 
other tank, and they all live together 
very happily. The bass doesn’t eat the 
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future, 
interr 


who believe in a better 
will result from better 
understanding. 

No doubt you will feel, as I 
Rotarians will take an interest 
problems and help towards the « 
of treatment of ships the wor! 
and thus try to bring about th: 
lution that we really wish for, n: 
internationalization of thought a 
tion. Some people used to thir 
tarians were cranks, but they 
remember that “a crank is a little 
that makes “revolutions!” 

From the observations which ] 
made it will be evident that 
field of international work sti 
ahead of us, and that I have only ; 
the outlines of an important 
which has béen launched in conn: 
with matters of international ma 
interest and which I hope will also 
sympathy and interest in Rot 
circles, for in this work one is sen 
of the thought that by internat 
understanding, by getting right 
to the bottom of things, and by a} 
ciating what others think, it is 
sible, with united strength, to 
achieve much of national and intern 
tional interest. 

I close with the following w 
which my readers may know, and w 
I feel will have their sympathy: 

Believe in your mission, 
Greet Life with a cheer; 
There is a great deal to do 
And that’s why we are here. 


~~ 


minnows because he thinks he can } 
The plate-glass window is still ther 
to all intents and purposes, because 
thinks it is.’ 

“T thought it an interesting story, 
worth pondering.” The Editor lit 
other cigar as he finished. 

“Maybe it is a good story, but I « 
see what it has to do with us.” Thi ¢ 
Merchant looked disappointed. 
Prospective Member looked his inquiry 
at the Editor. The Banker wore a ver 
thoughtful expression. B 

“When I became a Rotarian,” the 4) 
Editor stated, “I knew only a few mem- 
bers. I was a little surprised at some 0 
of the men I found in Rotary. The! a 
were men of whom I had no great opin s} 
ion. A newspaper Editor knows a g: 
deal about a lot of men he doe-n' F 
know personally, and of course, he ets } ’ 
his ideas colored by what he thinks j. 
he knows. There was one chap in ; 
tary against whom I had a great pr 
dice. I was disappointed to find 
in my new club. I had been very i %- 
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connected with a charitable drive 
is for a hospital, and this chap 
»n not only unresponsive, but 
y antagonistic. I had set him 
1s a tight-wad who wouldn’t 
ip for charity under any cir- 
ces. You can imagine my sur- 
finding him the chairman of 
charity committee, and about 

lest working and most charitable 
Another man I had always 

of as a hot-air artist, because 

once heard him make a speech 
was all gush. In Rotary I found 
most sincere and interesting 

er and a man with a great many 
facts in his mind than I had in 
So it went. . .. those of 

I had formed an opinion out in 
orld, discovered themselves to me 
Rotary as quite different men. And 
t wasn’t very long before I woke up 
( e fact that what was wrong was 
me. They were their real selves in the 
fellowship of Rotary, and the men I 
ght they were didn’t exist except 


n my own prejudiced mind.” 


iil 


The Editor paused. 


«67 STILL don’t know what the fish 
story has to do with it,” cried the 
Merchant. 

“Don’t you see?” exclaimed the Edi- 
tor. “I was the black bass. I had 
been butting my poor old sore nose 
against a plate of glass, until I con- 
ceived the idea that these other chaps 
were something quite different from 
what they were. The bass doesn’t eat 

is favorite food after that kind of 
treatment because he thinks he can’t. 
I didn’t see anything good in these men 
because I thought I couldn’t . . . my 
plate of glass was still obstructively 
in position. When I got, into Rotary 
she took a hammer and broke my plate- 
glass window and I began to find out 
that all these other fellows are just as 
fine and just as human and just as like- 
able as any chaps can be. 

“That’s the miracle of Rotary. We 
can prate all we want about ‘Service 
Above Self,’ and ‘He Profits Most Who 
Serves Best? . . . I am not saying 
they are not good and true, and all that. 
But the real work Rotary does is to 
bring together a lot of fine men, of 
very different viewpoints, ideas, and 
outlooks on life, and provide them with 
a common meeting-ground, an atmo- 
sphere in which they can mutually 


breathe and be themselves. Rotary is 


/4 great aquarium, in which all the 


tes of glass have been broken! 
totary takes away the misunder- 
ding. It lets me see the best there 
i the men against whom I am preju- 
|. It enables me to find their good 
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points and they to discover mine, if Merchant said nothing The Banker 
any. It makes friends, because it pro- looked inquiringly at the Prospective 
motes understanding. Member. 

“Now, I have a reasonably good idea “If Rotary is like that I can’t afford 
of the identity of most of the mem- not to belong. I’d be a poor sore-nosed 
bers disliked by our Prospective Candi- fish to decline the opportunity to swim 
date. But I am firmly convinced that in its tank!” he said. “If you fellow 
the reason he dislikes them is because still want me, I’ll become a member, 

1] ill be happier than 


of a mental plate-glass window which gladly, and no one 
I 


} 


f to have my glass partition broken, and 


circumstances, acting as the Keeper of 
the Great Outside World Aquarium, see the Rotary fish as they really are 
put down between him and them. | “You ought to write that for THE 
think if he would break those panes of ROTARIAN,” declared the Merchant, 
glass he would probably discover _ turning to the Editor 

exactly what I found. “All right, I will,” he promised 


The Editor ceased. This time the He did. This is it 





When you are in Europe 
next June 





When the Convention affairs are completed next June, the time 


eae : 
will have come for you to have a restful vacation. 


There are countless places of interest and beauty to see. Switz- 
erland, Paris, London, Holland, ete., are not far from Ostend. 
And to enable Rotarians to visit the centers of attraction— 
easily—conveniently—the American Express, at the invitation 
of The Rotary International, has made up some excellent and 
varied Escorted Tours. They are of from two, three, five and 
seven weeks in duration and in price from $191 up. 


Any one of these Escorted Tours, carefully arranged as they are 
by the American Express travel experts, can make your trip to 
Europe a memorable vacation. They are undoubtedly the finest 
and easiest means to see Europe—with the barriers of language, 
customs and currencies smoothed over. Each party made up 
of congenial fellow Rotarians is accompanied by an experienced 


tour manager. 


Write for the useful American Express booklet “Rotary Club 
Post-Convention Tours” to help you to decide where and how 
to go. It’s full of ideas. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Department 
65 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Always carry American Express Travelers Cheques 




















PERMANENT 
CAST ALUMINUM ALLOY 


ROTARY 
WELCOME 
SIGNS 


also 


STREET SIGNS 
GUIDE BOARDS 
TRAFFIC REGULATORS 


SPECIAL SIGNS TO ORDER 


Manufactured by 


NILES MACHINE CO. 


LEBANON, N. H. 


“Business Thrives on Reputation” 





Manufacturers and 
Finishers of 


BURLAP 
AND COTTON 
FABRICS 


Buckram - Sheetings 
Webbing - Duck - Cambrics 
Artificial Leather 
Enameled Muslins, Drills 
and Ducks 











Write for Samples and Prices 


Landers Bros., Toledo, O. 





- 
Ciark’s Famous Cruises 
BY CUNARD LINE BIG NEW OIL-BURNERS 
at rates including hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


NO RWAY AND WESTERN 


MEDITERRANEAN 
52 DAYS, $600 to $1300 
ss “LANCASTRIA”’ July 2 
Third cruise includes Lisbon (Madrid), 
Spain (Granada) Tangier, Algiers, Italy, 
Riviera, Sweden, Norway, Scotland, Ber- 
lin (Paris-London). 
Jan. 16, 28; Around the World 
8th Cruise; 125 days; $1250 to $3000. 
Jan. 25, ’28 To the Mediterranean 
24th Cruise; 65 days; $600 to $1700. 
South Africa—india Cruise; Jan. 25, '28 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
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Rotary Club Activities 


(Continued from page 34) 


Oldest Citizen 
Addresses Club 


POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA.—A dozen 
| veterans of the U. S. Civil War whose 
|ages range from 80 to 93 were guests 
of the local Rotary club recently. The 
eldest veteran is 93 and he is the oldest 
man in Pottstown. Each of them ad- 
dressed the club, and gave brief remi- 
njscences about his Every 
veteran who was physically fit attended 
this meeting which was greatly enjoyed 
by the club members. 


service. 


Interest Local Men 
Who Cannot Be Members 


MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS.—The Ro- 
tary club of Medford within five 
miles of Boston but those Medford resi- 
dents whose business is in the metro- 
polis are, of course not eligible for mem- 
bership in the Medford club. In order 
that such men might realize what the 
local club does, one such man is in- 
vited to each regular luncheon as a 
special guest. The Medford Rotarians 
find that in this way many who are 
interested but are unavoidably ineligi- 
ble are brought into sympathy with the 
club’s aims and personnel. 


is 


Entertain Lake Captains 
and Engineers 

St. Ciair, MIcHIGAN.—A meeting 
which might well be duplicated in other 
towns around the Great Lakes was held 
recently when local Rotarians enter- 
tained the captains and engineers of the 
neighborhood. The chief address dealt 
with the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Sea 
Cut, a matter of vital interest to these 
ports. Since navigation is practically 
at a standstill on the Great Lakes dur- 
ing the winter many clubs might avail 
themselves of the opportunity to get 
acquainted with their inland sailors. 


Community Singing 
in Cuba 

SANTA CLARA, CUBA.—At a meeting 
of Rotary club executives held here in 
the latter part of 1926 Cuban and 
Mexican songs were sung; and the com- 
munity effort proved a great success. 
Urbano Trista, Governor of the twenty- 
fifth Rotary District, says this is the 
first community sing held by Cuban 
Rotarians. He had a novel plan for 
starting the singing; he obtained the 
help of a girls’ choir from the Normal 
School. It is also interesting to note 
that a London paper recently promoted 
a community sing attended by 10,000 
people from all walks of life. 





Two Fathers Have 
Sons in Same Club 

MARIETTA, On10.—The local | 
club has the distinction of havin 
members whose sons are also me} 
The first Marietta father to 
his son as a Rotarian was Hai 
Chamberlain, the second Reno G. | 
The Chamberlains have different 
fications but the Hoags have the 
—the son being the associate me 
These initiations were unusual: 
pressive. 

We heard recently that one clul 
a father with two sons and two 
in-law who are all members. If w 
member rightly, the club is De R 
Louisiana, and all five have different 
classifications. 


Another “Knot-Hole Club” 
Proves Worth While 


CARROLL, JowA. — The “knot 
club,” designed to take care of the sma 
boy who might otherwise see no mor 
of the game than he could spy through 
a hole in the fence—between his dodg 
ings—is not a new idea in Rotary but 
is one that works well wherever it ! 
been tried. Rotarian John Witte : 
ranged for space in front of the bleac! 
ers so that these boys could see th 
high-school games. Each boy reporting 
to Rotarian Witte signed the ledger, re 
ceived a membership card, and expected 
“to learn to play the game squarely.” 
There has never been any trouble with 
the boys at the games and it is now 
planned to have the lads meet with suit 
able leaders who will keep things mo 
ing during the summer. 





Six Eligible - 
for Century Club 

SOMERSET, PENNSYLVANIA.—E ve! 
member of the local Rotary club at 
tended the celebration of its second an 
niversary. Five charter members and 
one other have been present at mort 
than one hundred consecutive meetings 
-—several have done nearly as well 
Outstanding efforts of the club during 
the past year includes: 

A clinic for 136 crippled children, 
several of whom are now receiving ! 
pital or other treatment. Another clinic 
will be held this month. 

A potato club for boys and gi 
Each Rotarian presented a bushel! « 
disease-free seed; visited the farm! 
and after crops were in, attended 1¢ 
rural-urban banquet. 

Junior welfare work carried 0” 
through various organizations—c! s¢ 
contact is maintained with the scho’! 
—this being one of the clubs w! 
arranges to have a high-school stuc 
attend Rotary meetings for a month 
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(, vid Uses 

Bb. »ed Arrows 
MMIT, NEW JERSEY.—At the sug- 
n of the chairman of the program 
ttee, Rotary Anns of this city 
their husbands a surprise visit at 
lub’s luncheon on St. Valentine’s 
The president’s wife took the 
and other women gave talks— 
mere males only participating in 
program when they read the val- 
es handed them by their wives— 
of these messages proving that 
is not necessarily blind, at least 
personality is concerned. The 
s wore insignia illustrating the 
issifications of their respective hus- 


Hold Quiz on 
Club Constitution 

WINSTED, CONNECTICUT.—Some weeks 
ago the education committee of Winsted 
Rotary spent 40 minutes in reading and 
explaining the club constitution. Two 
weeks ago the same committee distrib- 
uted papers on which were 25 state- 
ments, some correct, some not, about the 
said constitution. Members were given 
eight minutes to correct, these papers, 
then all papers were passed two places 
to the right for a check. The chairman 
read the correct answers and four 
points were allowed for a correct an- 
swer with 3, 2, 1, or 0 for those par- 
tially correct or all wrong. Scores 
ranged from 57 down to 10 with the 
average about 35. 


Each Committee Man 
Has Special Task 


LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS.—Every man 
on the boy’s work committee of the local 
totary club has a special job assigned 
to him, such as boy-life survey; voca- 
tional guidance programs; local boy- 
life agencies; recreational opportuni- 
ties, etc. The committee has also taken 
over four dates on the club calendar. 
For one of these there will be addresses 
by officials of the Y. M. C. A.; the Boy 
Scouts; and the Boy’s Club, respect- 
ively, who will tell Rotarians “what 
they can do besides signing cheques.” 
Another meeting will be used for an 
address on the back-to-school program; 
another for addresses by camp directors; 
and the fourth will be given over to a 
discussion of the Find-Yourself project. 

Lynn Rotary has two major activ- 
ities. One is the $17,000 boys’ camp 
in the neighboring town of Boxford 
where 200 boys are entertained each 
summer at nominal cost, more than 60 


of them going as the guest of individual © 


Rotarians. The camp is conducted by 
the local Y. M. C. A., which rents it for 
$l a year. 
The other activity is the “shoe and 
cking fund,” which in seven years 
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has furnished $8,400 worth of 
footgear to needy children. The fund 
is supported by an annual “party” and 
the weekly donations made by Rotari- | 
ans who wish to celebrate the birthday | 
of their wife or children, or make | 
“donations” on any other pretext. 


some 


Aloha Atmosphere 
for Ladies’ Night 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA.—Sa ve | 
for the splash of breakers on the coral | 
reefs and the heavy scent of tropical 
flowers there was little missing from the 
South Sea atmosphere provided for Har- 
risburg Rotarians and their ladies at the 
party held on Washington’s birthday. 
The panelled walls showed marine 
scenes, cocoanut groves, native villages, 
and there were lofty mountains in the 
backgrounds. The waiters wore leis 
and Hawaiian guitars twanged and 
thrummed during the dinner. Later | 
there were some professional music and 
dancing; later still the saxophone 
shrilled and moaned its invitation to 
those who fox-trotted. Still later—or 
earlier—the last couples went home. 


Complete Two-Year Study 
of Boy Life 

ForRT WAYNE, INDIANA.—“The sur- 
vey” says a local paper which reprinted 
the findings of the two-year study of 
boy life undertaken and financed by 
local Rotarians “reveals facts and con- 
ditions hitherto unsuspected and dis- 
closing that church, school, and parents 
have left much undone that in the fu- 
ture must be accomplished to conserve 
what is declared to be ‘the nation’s 
greatest asset—boys’.” 

This is interesting—and it is no less 
interesting to learn from Dr. H. W. 
Hunt that of 1,600 Rotary clubs re- 
ported as doing boys work only 18 have 
made and reported surveys; and of 287 
Lions’ clubs similarly engaged not one 
reported a local inventory of facts as 
the basis of action. 

The most significant facts shown in 
this particular survey are the rapid 
falling off of attendance at church or 
school after the age of 13 and the 
amount of unsupervised leisure time 
during which the boy may get into the 
wrong places. But the careful student 
of sociology knows perfectly well that 
figures may be both true and untrue. 
Leisure time is not necessarily wasted 
because it is not supervised; nor is it 
advisable to try to send every boy to 
church and school till he reaches man- 
hood. 

What we really need, both for Amer- 
ica, and internationally, is a series of 
surveys of the great cities all made in 
the same way. Only thus can we have 
any real basis for comparison. Perhaps 
a standard survey can be worked out 





















When you 
travel through 
Britain on the London 

& North Eastern Railway, 
you explore some of the 
most historic and romantic 
spots in all Europe. Over 
this historical highway lie 
the ancient cities of Ely, 
Norwich, York, 


Edinburgh, and many old- 


Lincoln, 


world towns celebrated in 
romance and legend. 
Added to the attractions of 
natural beauty and climate are 
literary and historical associa- 
tions, mighty castles and land- 
marks famous in American life 
You will understand and be 
better understood in England 
and Scotland than anywhere 
else in Europe. You can play 
golfonthe world famous courses 
at St. Andrews and North Ber 
wick—in the land of the game 
In addition to the ‘Flying 
the famous train 
between Edin- 
burgh, there are fast and fre- 
quent trains to all the numerous 


Scotsman,” 


London and 


points of interest. 
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OSTEND 


via NEW YORK 


N your way to the Eighteenth 

Annual Kotary International 
Convention, you'll probably stop 
over in New York. 


Let us remind you that the 
McAlpin, ‘‘ New York’s Rotary 
Hotel’’ has made special prepara- 
tions to entertain you and make your 
visit a glorious round of comfort, 
pleasure and convenience. 
won't 


After you've registered, 


you drop in so that I may greet you 
personally ? 


3 ae 
UY hee; ‘4 hee 


THE SPIRIT OF 
SERVICE”’ 


“Hotel We Alpin 


Broadway at 34tb Strect 





or tee 


DECORATIONS 


E can furnish 

all kinds of Ro- 
tary Decorations suit- 
able for conferences. 
Write for our FREE 
catalog of emblems, 
flags, banners, pen- 
nants, arm bands, hat 
bands, and souvenirs. 


Gott Folin, 
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Geo Fin STREET 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


lt OGM, 


A Thoroughly 
Satisfactory 
Banking Home 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
RESOURCES MORE THAN $80,000,000 





Managing Derector 


‘‘EXEMPLIFYING 
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at a future conference of International 
boy workers. At any rate the idea 
seems worth consideration. 

Whether or not new surveys along 
identical lines would show an increase 
in America’s divorce rate of 72 per 
100,000 of population; or in the excess 
of expenditure for chewing gum and 
tobacco over expenditure for schools; or 
in the number of children whose only 
playground is the street; one cannot 
say. But undoubtedly all these are fac- 
tors in a problem which such surveys 
as that at Fort Wayne bring forcibly 
to our attention. 


“Sasbook” Contains 
Gems of Humor 


ROBINSON, ILLINOIS.—E. O. May, 
who edits the weekly “Service Above 
Self” (S-A-S) for the Rotary club here, 
has grabbed, appropriated and_ bor- 
rowed from Richard Henry Little, con- 
ductor of the “Line” humorous column 
in the Chicago Tribune, the idea of an 
annual booklet containing the lucid 
gems of humor, pinnacles of presiflage, 
and tantalizing tidbits which appear 
in his publication during the course 
of thirteen lunar months. 

“KE. O.” calls his bibliot of brilliance 
compiled from the Rotary weekly “The 
Sasbook,” the title coming from the 
initials of the motto “Service Above 
Self.” 

The booklet, in addition to the quibs 
and black and white caricatures of the 
members, contains a club roster and 
directory of the neighboring clubs, some 
first-class inspirational material and a 
general résumé of local Rotary activ- 
ities of the year. 


Attendance Cup Seems 
Nailed Down 


ROBSTOWN, TEXAS.—Winning the at- 
tendance cup offered to Class D clubs 
of the Forty-seventh District is getting 
to be a habit of Robstown Rotary. For 
the last six months of 1926 the club 
attendance averaged 99.69 per cent and 
last reports showed seventeen consecu- 
tive 100 per cent meetings. 

The members claim that the secret 
lies in making up attendance at other 
clubs—and in a very energetic presi- 
dent who sees that the absences are 
made up—even if he has to leave his 
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business and take some member 
neighboring club. 


Rotarians Active in 
Scouting in Oahu 


HAWAI.—The Rota 
of this club are much interest: 
Scout work. They claim that 
Troop 36 is the largest troop it 
world. Howard Hitchcock, one of + 
members was the first scout mast: 
the Territory of Hawaii. The 
vice-presidents of the local council! | 
Honolulu and the Island of Oahu are 
Rotarians—George H. Angus, John k 
Butler, and G. Stanley McKe: 
Three of the five deputy scout com: 
sioners are Rotarians: Harry B. Ba 
ley, Charles S. Crane, and Rolla K 
Thomas. The scout executive is Rot 
ian Samuel W. Robley. Sixteen 
the thirty-two members of the exe 
tive committee are Rotarians. Nat 
ally there are Rotarians on all 
subsidiary committees. The record 
volunteer service rendered by the H 
olulu Scouts during 1926 is one to } 
proud of and embraces over 9,000 } 
hours of service. 


HONOLOLU, 


Youths Put Members 
On Their Mettle 

PRICE, UTAH.—When the Rotary clu! 
of Price held its annual Father-and 
Son banquet, the committee in charg: 
announced that it would furnish son 
“pro tem” for all members who wer 
not fortunate enough to be fathe 
The committee obtained the names 
the most seriously delinquent boys ir 
town from the juvenile officers and in 
vited them to the meeting, explaining 
that they were needed to serve as sons 
for the time being to their respectiv 
hosts. The members were not ac 
quainted with the reputation of thei! 
guests, but the club was charged to b 
on its best behavior as an example t 
the youngsters. As a result, there was 
not a cigar or cigarette lit during the 
meeting, and the table manners wert 
abnormally perfect. 

The effect of this contact with the 
business men of the town and their 
sons was only slightly noticeable upor 
the extra boys, but the hearty welcome 

accorded each introduction and the hos- 
pitality extended all during the « 
ning must have reacted favorably. 
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‘he Wichita Quartet 


(Continued from page 26) 


national in the various countries, 
was manifested an immediate 
of co-operation. The quartet has 
ed assistance from nearly every 
try with Rotary clubs. In 
phonograph records of national 
have been sent to assist the singers 
their task. Sheet music and books 
come from all over the globe. 


some 


.n instance of the co-operative spirit 
vn by clubs of other nations is the 
r of Albert Bouchery, president of 
Ostend club, who requested the di- 
tor of the Ostend Academy of Music 
arrange the Brabanconne for men’s 
es, and also procure other popular 
Belgian songs. A similar helpful spirit 
shown by clubs of other important 
ties in various parts of the world. 

Th. Koenig, president of the Buda- 
nest club, says in his letter: “Let me 
add that your very kind intention will 

as a welcome incentive to attend 

Ostend convention.” A very inter 
esting connotation is made by Trudus 
Teves of Amsterdam in explaining the 
genesis of the Dutch national anthem, 
so the quartet may be able to enter 
thoroughly into the spirit of the song. 

The greeting song will be translated 
into all twelve languages and possibly 
more, and other national songs will be 
used as special features. 

A brief sketch of each member of 
the quartet may be in order, so that 
those who attend the convention may 
feel better acquainted. 

Harry Stanley, the leader and pio- 
neer, is head of an insurance agency. 
Although immersed in business, he has 
always found time to do work, 
direct a church choir and in other ways 
take a place in the musical life of 
Wichita. He has been a Rotarian 16 
years. 


solo 


Clifford Hunt, next in point of serv- 


: eee | 
ice, is general manager of the Wichita 


Business College, and therefore is also 
essentially a business man. He has 
frequently done solo and _ glee-club 
work. A Rotarian 14 years. 

Harrison Albright is manager of the 
Wichita branch of the Western News- 
paper Union. He has done much solo 
and oratorio work. Seven years in 
Rotary. 

Merle K. Bennett is manager of the 
J. O. Adams Music Company. Al- 
though his training has been strictly 
for business, he has attained impres- 
sive proficiency as a pianist and direc- 
tor of musical activities. Ten years a 
totarian. 

The secret of the success of this or- 
ganization is the fact that each member 
as clung steadfastly and unselfishly to 
the ideal of performing a worthy task 

hich should have the effect of warm- 
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ing men’s hearts and raising their eye 


for a time above the level of material 


achievements. This feeling, which be 
gan in a city, has developed into an 
international purpos« It personal 
friendship and_ personal inspiration 
magnified into a world project. So 


the Wichita Rota 
the International Rotary Quartet, striv 
fulfill the sixth object of Ro- 


ry Quartet has become 


ing to 
tary. 
It seems t the writer that there is 
something striking about this project. 
The effort made by these busy practical 
: . 
speak the other mans tongue, 
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OR more than half a century leaders in de luxe transatlantic 
travel. Today operating the Be/genland and Lapland, largest 


anc 
ships, Pennland and Arabic. 


we ever to enter the port of Antwerp. Delightful rooms, single 
en suite with bath. Ably seconding these are the comfortable 


A regular weekly service during spring and summer and a most 
advantageous route to all points in Belgium, Holland and Central 
Europe. Calls, en route to Antwerp, at Plymouth and Cherbourg. 


Rates from $145 up, according to ship, port and class. 


For complete information 
apply to No. 1 Broadway, 
New York City, 





our offices elsewhere, or 
any authorized steamship 
agent. 


RED STAR LINE 


WHITE STAR LINE 








PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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I Can Take Ton 
Strokes Off 
Your Best Score 


Give me 10 minutes a day for one 
week to prove it! ‘ou have 
trouble with your drives? Are you 

“‘off your game’’ half the time? 

Do you fail to get distance with 
every drive? Do you havetrouble 
keeping on the fairway? Do 
you sometimes top or slice or 
pull? Does your stroke lack 
grace and power and direc- 
tion? I can quickly cor- 

rec all these difficulties. 
Let me prove it— 
OP enti entirely at my risk! 


ead My 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 


When I say I can take 10 strokes off your best score 
I mean exactly that. I have done it for hundreds 
of othermen. Men who were admittedly ‘‘dubs’’ at 
the game have quickly acquired a beautiful stroke 
that is the envy of many a preteen golfer. 

Beginners at golf find the Clis Golf System en- 
ables them to play a good game quickly and surely. 

A perfect driving stroke is the secret of golf success. 

Men practice for years and spend hundreds of dol- 
lars to acquire aged stroke. You cannow uire 
the stroke you desire with 10 minutes’ practice a 
day—and for less money than you pay for a dozen 
golf balls. 

You achieve this with the Clisbee Golf Stroke 
Guide —a mechanical device that registers any 
hidden shift in the body like clockwork right be- 
fore your ores. You can practice indoors or out— 
wherever there is room to owing a club — with or 
without actually hitting the ball. 

24 GOLF LESSONS GIVEN 

To quickly introduce my Golf Stroke Guide I am 
offering free with it, a complete course coverin 
every p of golf. These lessons are the result 
of years of successful golf instruction experience. 
They deal with the troubles of beginners and good 
golfers who go off a. © i sea are a begin- 
ner they will give ou a flying start to a good game. 
If you are an ‘‘old timer’’ you will find egg om 
to brush up Ph ame in the weak s hey 
will be sent FR with the Clisbee Golf Stroke 
Guide. Fill out the coupon below today at my risk. 
If not entirely satisfied at the me of a week's free, 
your money will be refunded and the trial will cost 
you nothing. 


CLISBEE GOLF SCHOOL, Dept. 34 
















CORUCRCOECEEEEOACUODOUUOSENGOEEERNGOOENEREOOROGEEE nite 





City Office, 332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. = 
You may send me the Clisbee Golf Stroke Guide for a = 
week's FREE TRIAL together with the 24 golf lesgone -s 
FREE. If | am not satisfied after the week's trial I will 2 
turn the Guide and you are to refund my money in full. : 

$10 enclosed[] Send C, O. D.[ = 
Name 2 


Address 
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10 Inches Off 
Waistline In 
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“T reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “‘just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.”’ 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed. Thou- 


sands aay yg it and doctors 
recommend it as the natural way i -_i___—_— 
to reduce. Stop drugs, exercises 


and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 


We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don't get results you owe 
nothing. You don’t risk a penny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 


users. Mail the coupon NOW! 
LANDON & WARNER 
32 S. La Salle St., Chicago, til. 
Landon & Warner, Dept.G-4, 332 S. LaSalle, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 
please send me details of your trial offer. 





Name o jus wahahnnedadnameenenmnndl 





Address 











“The Father of Them All” 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1847 
Manufactured by 
D. EDDY & SONS COMPANY 

MASS., U. S. A. 


BOSTON 22, 
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Not Boosting but Cooperation 


(Continued from page 17) 


the very embodiment of Rotary’s spirit. 
Then we pay the bill, and the pro- 
gram is put on. Though we miss a 
speaker once in a while or twice in a 
while we are generally able to put in 
the time good naturedly in arguing or 
debating the merits or demerits of vari- 
ous projects brought to our attention 
from time to time. 

And what do we do? What is our 
object? We haven’t built any repro- 
duction of the Colosseum; we cannot 
be given any credit for any new amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States; we haven’t even made over our 
town, or even changed it very notice- 
ably. Yet I know we have in a small 
way brought the mission of Rotary to 
our city, in our lives and in the con- 
duct of our business, in our relations 
with competitors, in our duty to our 
churches. In civic affairs our voice 
and judgment is heard to no little effect. 
The lives of many a young man and 
woman have felt the hand and fellow- 
ship of Rotary. It was with the coop- 
eration and assistance of our club and 
the Kiwanians, who have been a fine 
ally, that the board of education has 
been able to erect a new addition to our 
high school, at a cost of $185,000. 
Every prize for work in class or field 
has the name of a Rotarian back of it, 
which name is known only to the super- 
vising principal, who is also a Rotarian. 

The good fellowship, the communion 
of kindred interests, the mutual obliga- 
tion, the easy accessibility of reaching 
each other each week (and we have 
functioned above 92 per cent for the 
last six years, just completing 16 con- 
secutive 100 per cent meetings in the 
dead of winter) have awakened a new 


inspiration in our lives and in 
community. 

And out of this has come the 
mission of Rotary in a small town. 

a mission merely of leadership but 

of cooperation. Not one of pred 
nance but one of friendly assistance 
Not one of assertion but one of posiliy; 
helpfulness. A mission that has taught 
us to be fair and above all to be gen 
erous. Not a mission that makes us 
try to run things, but une that encour 
ages us to do things, with the tru 
spirit of charity that asks no reward 
If there is any race to win, any tap 
to pass, we ask not the glory of t! 
winner, but merely the honor of a cor 
testant. 

Such is the mission of Rotary, as | 
understand it, in a small town, and 
for that matter, anywhere. But we 
small-town men, we must be carefu 
that the material objects chosen must 
be within our grasp, and the spiritual 
objects will come of themselves. And 
it is not a simple mission to carry out, 
either, but anything worth having car 
not come by inaction. Such a spirit 
working in every city and town in my 
country and your country throughout 
the world should allay the antagonistic 
jealousies and useless wastes of com 
petition, discourage the progenitors of 
war, and let our energies be directed to 
conscious betterment of man and his 
life. We must realize that Rotary is 
one of the means for such an object, 
that it is not an end in itself. Such a 
spirit is necessary before in the dim 
and distant future, man shall reach 
that peace of thought and purpose that 
has been his dream and hope through 
all ages. 





David and Matilda Detour 


(Continued from page 11) 


ways right there just ahead and I be- 
gun to plan with Matilda how we could 
take a little trip every once in a while. 
Finally we come to a nice place and 
Matilda decided we’d eat some of the 
lunch she’d fixed. Well, we ate the 
lunch all right and got back in the 
car; I pushed and pulled, and do you 
know that blamed thing just wouldn’t 
go no ways. After I’d worked ’bout 
half an hour, Matilda said, ‘What in 
the world do you spose is the matter?’ 

“Do you spose I’d be settin’ here if 
I knowed?’ sez I. 

“*Seems to me,’ sez she, ‘a man ought 
to know how to run a car before he 
takes his family out and exposes them 
to all kinds of dangers.’ 

“‘*Haven’t noticed no wild bears or 


Injuns ’round here,’ sez I, ‘nothin’ more 
dangerous than a blue jay.’ 

“*You never kin tell,’ sez Matilda, 
lookin’ around. ‘A band of robbers 
might be over that hill waitin’ to hold 
us up.’ 

“*Well,’ sez I, ‘we’re held up all 
right and likely to be for all I kin see 
to do.’ 

“ “Now, David,’ sez she, ‘don’t try to 
be funny in a time like this.’ 


“TREN John Henry spoke up. ‘Dad,’ 
sez he, ‘do you spose you got any 
gas?’ 

“ ‘By golly,’ sez I, for all at onct 
remembered that I intended to stop 
the fillin’ station on the way out 
town and I clean forgot it, and he 
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ere, way Off from nowhere, and 


Ss 


here’s a house back up the road,’ 

Mary Ellen. ‘Why couldn’t John 

y take the water bucket and go 

there and get some gas?’ 

low do you know they’ll 
sez Matilda. 

They had a car in the yard,’ sez 

‘ Ellen. So John Henry took the 

bucket and fifty cents, and 
ed for the house, and while he was 
the things Matilda didn’t say 

t the carelessness of men could be 
on the point of a fine needle. 
Finally I got sorta riled up and 

‘Lordy, Matilda, ’tain’t careless- 

it’s damned economy. I figured 
th you along that was about all the 

we’d need,’ and before she could 
answer John Henry got back with a 
gallon of gas and it wuzn’t long before 
we wuz follerin’ them poles agin. 

“A little while later Matilda said, 
‘Don’t you s’pose you had better stop 
at the next town and ask if this is 
he right road to Diamond Springs?’ 

“*T know it is,’ sez I. ‘Don’t you see 
them poles?’ 

“‘Jist the same,’ sez she, ‘that man 
at home might have been mistaken. I 
believe in bein’ sure.’ 

“*Well, I am sure,’ 

“‘*Now, David,’ sez 
the gas.’ 

“*No danger of me fergittin’ with 
you along,’ sez I, but just to please 
her we stopped at the next country 
store and I asked if this was the right 
road to Diamond Springs. 

“Diamond Springs?’ sez the man. 
And then he turned to a man who wuz 
leanin’ against a door post. ‘Bill, is 
this the road to Diamond Springs?’ 

“*Ves,’ sed the man, ‘this is the road 
all right enough. I jes’ came from 
there last week myself, but I’ll tell you 
how you can save a good twenty-five 
miles by a cross cut; when you git to 
the next corner jus’ take the road that 
forks to the left and keep agoin’ until 
you come to a schoolhouse; then turn 
east and keep right on and before long 
you'll be on the same road you’re on 
right now.’ 

“*Well,’ sez Matilda, as we drove on, 
‘I guess you’re glad we asked.’ 

“*Not on your life,’ sez I. ‘Any time 
I leave these red and yellow poles you 
can just put me down for a crazy man.’ 

“‘*Now, David,’ sez she, ‘any time you 
can save a gallon or so of gas, you had 
better do it.’ 

“‘Whut’s twenty-five miles?’ sez I. 

“*Twenty-five miles is worth savin’,’ 
ez she, so when we got to the road 
that forked we turned all right. It 
wuz full of ruts and I had all I could 
lo to keep the blamed thing in the 
road, so I told Matilda to keep a look- 
ut for the schoolhouse. 

“Finally she yelled, ‘There it is,’ and 


have 


sez I. 


she, ‘remember 
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there it wuz right in front of us and 
a road goin’ 


“ee 


each way. 

Now which is east?’ 
wuz gittin’ 
see the sun. 


SeZ a; 
awful cloudy and I couldn’t 
“*This way,’ 
‘No, 
way.’ 
“Well, they argued considerable, but 
finally we went the way Matilda said. 
“It’s going to 
‘you’d better drive 
“So I druv fast until we 
place which said ‘Detour, road in bad 
order.’ I turned the and follered 
the arrow. Well, if I thought the other 
road was bad, it wuz nothin’ compared 
to this one, and how that car managed 
to stay right side up is more than I 
know. Finally we come to a mud hole 
and I stopped to observe a little, and 
Matilda said, ‘Now the way to do that 
is to put on the gas and go through in 
a hurry.’ So I stepped on the gas and 
we started; we threw mud in every 
direction and then right in the middle 
of that mud hole we stuck and not an 
inch could we 


sez John Henry. 
it isn’t,’ sez Matilda, ‘it’s this 


rain, sez Matilda, 
fast.’ 


come to a 


car 


move. 


“W ELL, it looked as if we’d spend 
the night there, when a farmer 
come along with a team of mules. Well, 
I’ve seen a good many sights, but I 


never saw a grander one than them 
mules. 
“‘How much will you take,’ sez I, 


‘to pull me out of here?’ 


9) 


“*Whut you doin’?’ sez he. 

“ ‘Savin’ a gallon of gas,’ sez I. 

“*Well,’ sez he, ‘I’ll pull you out for 
five dollars.’ 

“*Tt’s yours,’ sez I, ‘go ahead.’ 

“So he went up to the house on the 
hill and got a chain and putty soon we 
wuz out. I handed him a five dollar 
bill and sed, ‘How fur is it to the high- 
way?’ 

““About a mile,’ 
the road.’ 

““Whut you goin’ to 
tilda. 

“‘T am goin’ to sleep,’ sed I, 
my head agin the red and yellow poles.’ 
So a little later when I got sight of 
them poles, I let out a shout that could 
be heard a mile. The rain appeared to 
have gone by, so we pitched our tent, 
had our supper, and went to sleep with- 
out a word. 

“The next mornin’ by daybreak I 
wuz follerin’ them poles agin. We 
stopped at sun-up for breakfast and 
then started on. 

“‘T should think,’ sed John Henry, 
‘we'd be goin’ north, but accordin’ to 
the sun we’re goin’ south.’ 

“‘The road makes a good many 
turns,’ sez I, but before long I begun 
to feel uneasy, and all at once right 
there along side of the road was a 


sez he. ‘Just foller 


do?’ sez Ma- 


for it 


‘with 
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NEW HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 





Home of Chicago Rotary Club 
for Fifteen Years 


1700 ROOMS—Each with bath 
World Renowned Kestaurants 
Rotarians from many climes always make the 


New Hotel Sherman their home when in Chi- 
cago. Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15 You will find a real 
Rotary welcome here. 
Joseph Byfield Frank W. Bering 
President Vice Pres. and Man. Dir 








Official 
Rotary 
Flags 


Our Specialty 
U. S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and 


prices. Badges and Banners 


Send for catalogue. 


GEORGE LAUTERER CO. 


222 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO, U. S, A. 














Flags — Banners —— Decorations 


Sets of 38 


Sets ») 
t s Nations 
t 8x12” 
, Printed 
Siik 18 Silk Flags 
i nd and Stand 
$7.5 $18.00 





Just what you need for your Speakers’ table 
Write for catalogue and special discounts 
offered to Rotary Clubs. 
Chicago Flag & Decorating Co. 


Manufacturers 















1321 8S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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every meeting Rotary members 
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Push-Pin Co. 


(Wayne Philadelphia, Pa, 








BACK TO SCHOOL 


Rotarians have found two helpful booklets, ‘“WILL 
IT PAY ME TO GO TO HIGH SCHOOL?” (10cts 
a copy. $3.00 a hundred) and “WILL IT PAY ME 
TO GO TO COLLEGE?” (l5cts a copy, $6.00 a 
hundred). Thousands of copies have been sold. 


THOS. E. SANDERS, Racine, Wis. 
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sign which said, ‘Ten miles to Smith 
Center.’ 

“I stopped the car. 
‘do you see that sign?’ 


‘Matilda,’ sez I, 


“ ‘David,’ sez she, ‘I do.’ 

“*Well,’ sez I, ‘do you know what 
that means?’ 

“Tt means,’ sez she, ‘we’re just ten 
miles from home and that you took the 
wrong road.’ 


“IT took the road you told me to 
take to save a gallon of gas.’ 
““I should think,’ said she, ‘you’d 


know where you wuz goin’ to.’ 
“*T do,’ sez I, stepping on the gas. 


‘’m going home and make a clean 


Not Understood 


By Thomas Bracken 


yer understood. We move along asunder, 
A . 

Our paths grow wider as the seasons creep 
Along the years; we marvel and we wonder 

Why life is life? and then we fall asleep, 


Not understood. 


And hug them closer as the years go by, 
Till virtues often seem to us transgressions; 
And thus men rise and fall, and live and die, 


Not understood. 


Oft measure giants by their narrow gauge; 
The poisoned shafts of falsehood and derision 
Are oft impelled ’gainst those who mould the age, 


Not understood. 


Not understood. 


Not understood. How many breasts are aching 
For lack of sympathy! 

How many cheerless, lonely hearts are breaking! 
How many noble spirits pass away 


We gather false impressions, 


Poor souls with stunted vision 


The secret springs of action, 
Which lie beneath the surface and the show, 
Are disregarded; with self-satisfaction 
We judge our neighbors, and they often go, 


How trifles often change us! 
The thoughtless sentence or the fancied slight 
Destroy long years of friendship and estrange us, 
And on our souls there falls a freezing blight; 





April, | /2> 
start again,’ and, believe me, from 
on I have never tried to take any 
cuts. I have always felt the thin; 
me to do was to stick to the hig 
that had been tried and tested, 
Matilda always felt just as I did : 
it; so whenever any young upstart « 
along with any ‘get rich quick scl 
or short cut to success, I always 
‘No, sonny, unless it has been t 
The beaten path for me, for I’m 
pioneer; so I figure that if Tom 
just been content to follow the s 
posts in life that other smarter f 
had gone by he’d be a darn sight 
ter off, but some folks is too blan 
dumb to even read signs.” 


Not understood. 


Not understood. 


Not understood. 


Not understood. 


Not understood. 


Ah! day by day, 





Not understood. 


Oh, God! that men would see a little clearer, 
Or judge less harshly where they cannot see; 

Oh, God! that men would draw a little nearer 
To one another, they’d be nearer Thee, 

And understood. 
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Schoolroom Fads and 
Frills 


(Continued from page 21) 


a doll cradle, do the wiring when 
wife asks for more lights in the 
ment, take care of the hundred and 
odd jobs that come up every week 
nillions of homes? 
Vhere are our future fathers and 
thers going to learn all this? School- 
n say it can be taught in the public 
hool. They are teaching a lot of it 
w; and just as 
ves them heartier support, and larger 
idgets, they will do far more. 
Health? An affair of the 
Has the school nurse told you that your 
n Willie is under-nourished; or that 
he needs optical attention; or that his 
idenoids should be removed; or that 
you should watch him and give him 
treatment at once for he has evidently 
nherited heart trouble? Those parents 


school? 


who are well-to-do, and very careful, 
see to it that their children are given 
a medical examination 
months. Do you? Is is 
to have the school do it, or is it merely 
another “fad”? Should the school even 
see that children of very poor parents 


every six 
worth while 


are not only given medical and dental 
examination, but also medical and den- 
tal treatment? If not, why not? Or is 
some agency other than the school bet- 
ter fitted to do it? Or should it not be 


done? 


Should school children be taught 
health rules and started in on health 
habits? Should they be put in the gym- 
nasiums and given scientific exercises 
that will correct caved-in chests, weak 
arches, spindly legs and arms, etc.? Is 
it worth while to teach-them handball, 
tennis, and a dozen other healthful 
games to which they can devote some of 


their leisure time in after life? 


All of which leads us to the last aim. 
Is it defensible of the public school to 
use public funds to teach children to 
use their leisure time worthily? Do 
you know men and women who do not 
use their leisure time worthily? Why 
don’t they? Why didn’t they learn 
how to do those things? 

With the eight-hour day upon us, 
and the six-hour day and the five-day 
week looming upon the horizon, this 
leisure-time question is worth considera- 
tion. Make no mistake, people will use« 
their leisure time. These impractical 
schoolmen of ours say that the school 
must teach them to use it worthily. 
Teach them to enjoy good books in 
choo] so that they will want to read 





soon as the public , 
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good books when they get out of school 
Teach them, even, to enjoy good mo 
tion-pictures in school, so that when 
they get out of school they will be satis- 
fied only with good motion-pictures, and 
will 
Teach them to take enjoyment in ama- 
Help them start hob 


kind, all the way 


demand good motion-pictures. 


teur theatricals. 


bies that range, in 


stamp collecting to 


from vegetable 
farming in the back part of the lot. 
time? We 


much 


Worthy use of leisure 


might speculate on how crime, 


how much misery, how many divorces, 


9 


ALAA LAMBS hah 
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MELAS: 
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SWITZERLAND 


CT HE strange romance of age-old beauty . .. 
joyous world of gayeties. Dances, sports, carnivals, fetes . 


..youth in every breath. Switzerland is not just a trip 


bubbles with new life 


59 


how many broken hearts and broken 
lives might have been prevented if every 
child had been taught to use his leisure 
time worthily. 

But is it the place of the 
Does the home do it? 
do it? What 

frills. All of it 


These impractical and extrava- 


school to 
do this? Does 
the church es do it? 
Fads and fads and 
frills. 


gant 


1 ruin us yet with 
Now if 


schoolmen wil 


their wild ideas. they would 
only get these damn-fool things out of 
their give us the good old 


three R’s 


heads and 





ral 


.a glamorous background for the 
all in air that 


it is a never-to-be forgotten experience. Take in the modern and the ancient, the 


lakes and the Alps. Here is a tour that will thrill you. 


charm you for it covers 


the best that glorious Switzerland has to offer. 


See historic Geneva, seat of the League 
»f Nations and Lausanne-Ouchy of inter 
1ational fame as a city of learning 


Then Gstaad in the pasture land ot the 


| Sarine Valley, and on to the lake of Thun 
} with quaint Thun itself and Beatenberg. 


with Interlaken, 


Then into the heart of the Bernese Aly Ss 
Murren, Wengen, Kleine 


Scheidegg . up to Jungfraujoch (11340 


| feet), down to Grindelwald —the glacier 
village—and another excursion to Schynige 
Platte. Then Kandersteg and through the 


another world... . the 
. from Visp to Zermatt- 


Le ETSC hberg to 
Rhone valley 


| Gornergrat and the Matterhorn 


Go over the Furka-Oberalp Railway to 
the Grisons with its hundred and fifty 
valleys, including renowned St. Moritz. 


And on to Zurich, Switzerland's Metré p 
olis, Lucerne and its enchantir gz lake the 
cradle of the Swiss Republi and via the 
St. Gothard route to Lugano basking in the 
sunshine of the South. And the railroad fare 
III class on a Tourist Combination Ticket 
costs you but $50.70 or II class $66.35 for 
the entire trip more can be added if 
desired without additional cost as this fare is 
based on a Season Ticket available for 15 
days of unlimited travel over more than 3000 
miles of rail and lakes throughout the most 
beautiful country in the world 

This Switzerland tour t 
comfort and enjoyment 

Any steamship or tourist agent can book yon 

Write us today for free travel literature Just 


ask for Packet E 


‘. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS Neovo 


Fete de Vignerons at Vevey, August 1 to 9. 
II Olympic Winter Games at St. Moritz, February 11 to 19, 1928. 
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ideas for 
your business 





Here’s a chance for you to get some 
aluable ideas for your business 
FREE—ideas similar to those that 
doubled Anderson Bros.’ business in 
four months; increased another 
firm’s sales $144 a day; sold 1,400 bushels 
of otatoe for L. W. Kahler & Sons; 

1 nother user $1,000 in printing costs; 
netted noo $300 profit from one day's 
us¢ 

ROTO. SPEED 

We will tell you how you can reproduce 
these ideas with a Rotospeed—without typ 
or without fuss, muss or. delay 
Rotos peed int ur ything that can he 
ha written, typewritt dra wn or ruled 

ll kly nd at B WCF} yw cost, 


bay Days FREE TRIAL 


In re will 
ome money-m iking, money-saving 
y illy to your busi 
also full detail f the Rotospeed 
aad our FREE trial 
offer No cost or 
obligation, 


Tke Rotospeed 


Company 
595 Fifth St. 


Dayton, O. 


Irn we 












INTEREST! 


saving that results from use 


The 
of the service offered by Trans- 
Continental Freight often repre- 
sents the interest on great amounts 
of workimg capital. 

This is a feature which every busi- 
ness man must want to consider, 
and one into which we are willing 
to go personally in detail. 

Ask us and see exactly how good 
an investment the of Trans 
Continental Freight can turn out 


to be. 


TRANS CONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT COMPANY 


7200 


use 


Telephone: Dearborn 
Private Exchange 


7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Offices in Principal Cities 














Maple Sugar 
N T and Syrup 
The Pure Product 
MAPLE SYRUP 


1 Gal., 
box, $15.00 


iadihe hey , ie yin 
MAPLE SUGAR 


ake 60c¢ Ib 2 Ib. Tin $1.20 
lb Tin, $2.50 Large uantities cheaper 


$2.75 


Prices F. O. B. Rutland—all packed 
for shipment 


Percy P. Wood, Rutland, Vt. 
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What Price Health? 


(Continued from page 9) 


| that we suffer from today is because 














man has risen in wealth and the con- 
trol of energy more rapidly than he can 
rearrange his life and adjust stomach 
and intestines to the new conditions. 
Within the last fifty years this has 
enabled him to gratify desires and pas- 
sions to excess, and satisfy natural 
and unnatural appetites without re- 
straint. It will take fifty years yet 
before the average man’s brain and 
physical being catches up with his 
progress. Mental and physical break- 
downs from the pace, affecting the 
brain and the alimentary tract, are seen 
everywhere, and he becomes the prey 
of microbes before he is dead. 

The world is old; man’s age in it is 
but brief compared with the age of life. 
His brief recorded history shows mar- 
velous progress since he has had knowl- 
edge of the ways of nature; and the de- 
velopment of natural laws has made 
our scientific knowledge. 

Now, lastly, we deal with the grace- 
ful part of growing old. Old people 
have accomplished much in the world 
but, as Osler said, those who have 
achieved much are few in number and 
all show signs of their energy and in- 
telligence before middle age. Endow- 


ment insurance is the business ; 
salvation of old age for most 
After sixty-five most people ar 
tially or wholly dependent on t! 

bor or on aid from their family o1 

ity. It is well to retire before 

too old, and give youth an opportu: 
Minds are kept active by work 
quickly degenerate without it 
Thomas Lipton’s motto is, “Theres 

fun like work,” which means that 
early choice must be for a congenis 
occupation. For a pleasant life he mar 
ried early a carefully selected mate ar 
his wife developed with him. The visits 
of grandchildren give great pleasure t 
the old who have borne the burden. T| 
old adage states, “The married man ha 
many worries, but the bachelor fe 
pleasures.” 

Our life and health are largely in our 
own hands. When will we begin to car 
for them? To live happily, though re 
tired, we must develop earlier in life 
an avocation to maintain our interest i 
life. Such outside lines of thought ar 
diversion are the more successful whe. 
they bring us in contact with nature, 
birds, gardens, geology, and the lik 
Thus is old age graceful and beautiful 
and filled with the love of friends 
proportion as self has been forgotten. 





Unusual Stories 


of Unusual Men 


(Continued from page 27) 


ing process. Then he adds: “There 
is nothing in advancing years to 
warrant or excuse declining health. 
The one piece of property over 
which a man has sole control is his 
body. In my view, the final test of a 
man’s efficiency is the state of his phy- 
sical health, and I marvel more and 
more that so many are dubbed efficient 
who may have shown that they can se- 
cure promotion, or amass money, but 
who seem fairly obviously booked for a 
too-early and too-painful departure 
from this world. We are all liable to 
folly, and no one can afford to be too 
sure that he is wiser than others, but 
to be well at 60, not only ready but fit 
to begin life again, having Jearned some 
things with which to help our fellows, 
this is surely worth while!” 

We may not agree that a man con- 
trols his body so completely; but will 
any inhabitant of English or American 
cities dare to look at the subway crowds 
and say the physiques come up to the 
old Greek ideal—or anywhere near it? 

But physique—even when well-pre- 
served—is far from being the whole of 


civilization. . Consequently neither t 
raw-fruit diet nor his long list of a 
tivities can individually explain why 
Rotarian Holloway keeps going 
easily. 

A better explanation perhaps, 
found in his plan for the twenty or s 
years of active happiness that shall fol 
low retirement from the Civil Servic: 


It is what one might expect from a 


man who followed his own conscienc’ 
even at the risk of promotion. In com 


pany with another Rotarian he wants 


to launch a business to show how, 
their estimation, money should be used 
The profits—if any—will all go fo: 
community service. 


+} 


Perhaps the real location of that 


Fountain of Youth which Ponce « 








> 


Leon sought so diligently might be 


found in some such way. It does 
really matter whether you believe 
herbivorous, carnivorous, or omni\ 
ous diet; 


out of dim recollections of vari 
poems there emerge some rather : 


nor whether you run te 
mails, the factory, or the hospital. Bt 


lines about “Better a dinner of her's 


where love is—.” 
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Faith, Hope—and Industry! 
(Continued from page 10) 
to a nest from which the babies Then the letters began coming. One 
flown. a day. They were affectionate letters, 
ee they entered, both gave one look devoid of complaint. The boy had ac- 
‘ . familiar sights, and then the cepted his parents’ program. All he 
r broke down—and loose! Tears Wanted was news of them, word from 
; -obs shook her. She used the them, their love, their approval. He 
“ « for what husbands are so often didn’t see how he could make good, but 
ety for—the wise ones expect and if he went down it would be fighting 
™ 9 rstand it and do not fight back— —0oh, the pride the parents felt! The 
sh mbination valve and scapegoat. It lad seemed principally concerned ove1 
ea all his fault that they had had the possibility of disappointing them. 
te ally to drive that poor boy away Then a visit to the school after the 
_ ‘rom home. Had not his father been boy had died a hundred deaths from 
oie 0 foolishly indulgent, so weak in his homesickness, rushes into his parents’ 
— ling of the boy, it should not have arms. Tender respect and solicitude 
aaure een necessary to send him away. Her for their comfort; asking them not to 
en. 1 rt was Sie a go yet; to come back whenever possible; 
nal The father said nothing. His own kindly words from masters as to the 
oi. " ee pet nigh breaking, too, but he Doy’s efforts—balm in Gilead! 
it had a philosophy; and besides it would Pvc sotnagtied hangs vagrant: 
to car not do for two people to break down— par penile 4 — ogee poi 
| and loose—in the same house at the a Sees through the mid-year 
ugh re ua tee. Wie gemled Sle cant feed with better marks than any previous 
ke t and shouldered the additional one she examinations had shown; when he 
i nontek Seles seemed to think that once-too-small 
ht é 2 a room a palace and the companionship 
1 whe Next morning she said ad was for of his parents a privilege instead of a 
nat the best and she knew it. The loneli- quty; when there were evidences that 
ie like — was awful, but it was for his good. the boy had begun running under his 
autiful Yet (and that house had never been own power; when he showed a full set 
mde i out of order half an hour at a time of fingernails— 
atte before) a pair of the boy’s muddy shoes Then—there were other little secret 
stood on the arm of the very sacredest —..cions with the Almighty, let me tell 
chair in the most prominent part of yoy! 
the living room, for three days! Every —_ Life is mighty sweet for parents who 
time the mother looked at them she _ stay on the job through every vicis- 
went and got the car and drove to a situde and never lose hope or faith or 
married daughter’s or some other place. industry! 
or 
of ~ 
owl 
ig ; 
The Best Rotarian 
dS, 
oy : (Continued from page 7) 
ae paper codes was evolved in 1910. It about that conscience is that the codes 
ks deals almost exclusively with the rela- of ethics are becoming increasingly the 
pote tion of newspapers to the public. charter of business as it has dealings 
ica In this profession, as well as in other with the general public. Of course con- 
mg professions and business callings, the science is not loudly called upon when 
ad unwritten laws of courtesy and kind matters of self-interest or tribal inter- 
Pes consideration will usually take care of ¢st or fraternal interest are at stake. 
. the inter-member relationships. The Babbitt-baiters accuse the civic 
that The professional and business code of Clubs of hypocrisy just as the enemies 
de ethics is the modern secular Decalogue. of the church accuse churches of hypoc- 
hs The principles laid down are the Ten isY. Both forms of organization can 
sain Commandments translated into office afford to ignore the accusation, for 
“"* language. Like the precepts of the there are plenty of self-accusers to keep 
7 church, these codes are often flagrantly consciences stirred up. Rotarians know 
the lisregarded. There are organization they are not perfect. They only claim 
Rit || bYpocrites just as there are church to be striving toward a goal. 
ae Hi ypocrites. But the fact that these Picture a church with physical prop- 
» codes exist is a hopeful fact. It in- erty worth $200,000, a brilliant and 
“6 icates the distinctive growth of con- eloquent young preacher, a well-filled 


‘ience, and the most significant thing 





chest with no debts, a strong series of 
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Carbon Papers 
A kind for every purpose 






For 
general work 


As. 





use No. 





§ 6For long wear 
1 use No. 95 


S For 20 or more 


copies at one 


typing 

f use No. 5 

$ 

F Free: bewkag were ” 
Fs of a valuable 


& booklet that shows how 
e to select the exact carbon 










paper for various kinds 
of work. Write. 


s F. S. WEBSTER CO 
2 Established 1889 
™ 376 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Branch Warehouses 
New York 
San Francisc« 
Pittsburgh 


INC. 






Chicago 
Philadeiphia ¥ 
Cleveland , 













FAVORS 
DECORATIONS 
PAPER HATS 

NOVELTIES 


cessary to the 
uccess of your 
EASTER PARTY 
or DANCE 


We are manufacturers 
. for 
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81 W. Lake St., Chicago 




















Something 
of Special 
Interest to 
Rotarians- 


W orld Wide 
Baggage 
Insurance 


An unexcelled policy, cover- 
ing practically all risks while 
in transit on land or sea, in- 
cluding Hotels + and _ other 
buildings. 


$100.00 insurance costs 
5 cents fer 1 day 


Risk covered by 
COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


London, England 


Lewis C. Smith, Gen’l Agent 
24 Stone Street 
New York City 
Lewis C. Smith Agency, 
24 Stone St., 
New York City, N. Y. 


Please quote rates for $ 


insurance for ..days with- 


out obligation. 


(Name)............ 


(Address) 
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ENGRAVING EMBOSSING 
PRINTING 
LETTERHEADS __ BUSINESS CARDS 


WEDDING & SOCIAL STATIONERY 
SKETCHES SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 


CENTURY ENGRAVING & ee at ty News 
19 S. WELLS ST., CHICAGO, U, 
W. G. Hartung, Pres. 









































How to organize 
a drum corps 


Rotarians! 


Foster and organize a 
drum corps among the bere tn in your 
community. Write for FREE 32-page 
book that tells you how easy it is. 
LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


1611 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, III. 
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organizations among men, women and 
children, fine music, great interest in 
church work. A very successful church, 
you say? 

It is possible that such a church 
might be all of that and still be a com- 
plete failure. 

If the members do not take their 
religion into their offices and shops and 
stores and factories and homes—if the 
members do not make the city a better 
place in which to live—if the church 
is not a force for good to society in 
general—it is an abject failure, no mat- 
ter if all the members are tithers and 
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the mechanism of the organiz 
perfect. 

Why do Rotary members st 
sionally ask to have Rotary exp 

Why do some Rotarians 
that there isn’t enough for R¢ 
do? 

It is the simplest thing in the 

Just being a Rotarian is one 
biggest jobs in the world, and if 
is earnestly and with some 
striving to be a Rotarian, he 
need to have Rotary explained, 
doesn’t have to have a job point: 
He is in that job up to his neck. 


A Motor Camp Vacation 


(Continued from page 19) 


ery and unique novel phenomena in the 
Bush (which is anywhere outside the 
cities) an entrancing possibility 
which is rapidly being transformed into 
actualities by these gasoline pilgrims. 

Outstanding among America’s recre- 
ation objectives are the National 
Parks, Monuments, and Forests. Link- 
ing the great scenic chain of twelve of 
the National Parks, thirty-three Na- 
tional Monuments and many National 
Forests in the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast regions, is the National 
Park-to-Park Highway which traverses 
well-known and well-surfaced state, in- 
terstate, and trans-continental high- 
ways over a route 6,350 miles long. 
Seeing these wilderness reservations, 
each with it specific natural attractive- 
ness and many without a counterpart 
elsewhere in the world, is now feasible 
within a 60-day motor-camp tour and 
is easily one of the tours de luxe of 
the world. 

But recreation for the masses de- 
mands more readily «.ccessible places 
near home for the annual two-weeks 
holiday and week-end excursions, and 
State parks are the answer to this 
need. There are several hundred State 
parks today advantageously located 
near the more congested populations 
and the project is now to have a State 
park every 100 miles along the great 
motor highways. What this means was 
shown one day last summer at the 
Palisades Interstate Park, 50 miles up 
the Hudson River where on July 4th 
35,000 people from the crowded heated 
cities, longing for the open spaces, 
found sanctuary and refreshment. 

There are approximately five cars to 
every single mile of roadway in good 
condition in the United States today and 
miles of highways are being paved and 
hard-surfaced and with Federal aid are 
being improved at the rate of 58,000 


Your motor-camper ar 
dire 


miles a year. 
explorer can strike out in any 
tion and find his way without even 
guide book. Even the desert has | 
its peril. Practically the only incor 
venience is encountered where repa 
or construction of roads are under wa 
and such has led a few motorists t 
think theirs was a “detouring” car 


ry. IME was when every town wante 
in be on an interstate highway for 
exploitat oY 
many 


purposes of commercial 
and publicity resulting in 
“paper” highways; but eliminating 
these mythical roadways, the Unit 
States is traversed by well-marked a: 
well-maintained highways from the At 
lantic to the Pacific with all the prin- 
cipal towns along the routes offering 
good public camps with accommoda- 
tions to the visiting gasoline gypsies 
North and south are trunk lines from 
Canada to the Gulf and Mexican 
border, besides many special interstate 
motorways. 

From New York to San Francisc 
the Lincoln Highway makes a 3,142 
mile bee-line, and 2,500 miles of this 
highway are first-class hard-surfaced; 
only a short stretch in western Utah 
is doubtful. This road carried the bulk 
of the million motor-campers who went 
to California last year. More south- 
erly, the National Old Trails Road 
through New Mexico and Arizona pe 
mits travel in spring and fall whi 
southern-border trails guarantees win- 
ter touring. 

The Old Spanish Trail is 2,817 m 
between St. Augustine, Florida, 
San Diego, California. The O. S. 7 
road builders have had to overcome / 
most difficult engineering projects « 
wide bays and rivers and the g 
delta of the Father of Waters, trav: 


of 


w 
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great variety of country—the 
touching the Mexican border 
ng across the mystic deserts of 
fexico and Arizona and through 
anite mountains of California, 
senting a wide range of natural 
s, a historic background of the 
Spanish Conquistadores and tra- 
r the real winter playgrounds of 
mmonwealth. This trail 
basic and essential trunklines of 
ca and is 90 per cent improved. 


is one 


sss the northern tier of states 
Yellowstone Trail is outstanding 
the standpoint of good surfacing, 
stablished camping conveniences 
route to several National Parks, 
iments, and Forests. It 
miles from Boston through New 
along the shores of Lake Erie 
uugh Indiana, across a corner of 
ois, through the lake region of Wis- 
in and Minnesota, bisecting the 
otas; and puts the motorist within 
reach of Yellowstone and Glacier Na- 
-arks; then crosses the Pan- 
handle of Idaho, sweeps down the 
magnificent Columbia River in Wash- 
ngton crossing the Cascade Range at 
Snoqualmie Pass; and finally ends at 


Seattle. 


covers 


tional 


Of the cross-country trails, the Paci- 
fic Highway is a model in highway 
achievements for all but a few miles 
are paved. Extending from Vancouver 
to Tia Juana, Mexico, it offers the 
greatest combination of exquisite 
mountain and seashore recreation in 
America. In Washington, it leads to 
the Mt. Rainer National Park (it is 
but a short side-trip from Portland, 
Oregon, up the famed Columbia River 
Highway) and in Southern Oregon 
reaches the Crater Lake National 
Park. In California the Pacific High- 
way takes you to the Mount Lassen 
Voleanic Park the only active volcano 
in the United States and on via San 
Francisco to the Yosemite and the Big 
Trees to Los Angeles and San Diego. 
This highway is not alone a strip of 
concrete pavement joining Canada, 
three great western states, and Mexico, 
but is a glorious culmination of years 
of labor forming a new bond for in- 
ternational unity—and a monument to 
the characteristic enterprise of the peo- 
ple of the Pacific Coast. 

The motor-camper is a new type of 
pioneer—a bird of passage shorn of 
subterfuge to whom the contact with 
the world at large, meeting fellowman 
na broad basis of camaraderie in that 
great melting pot—the public motor- 
camp, which often proves a startling 
‘isillusionment. Most vacationists are 
ut to get near to Nature—in a motor- 
‘mp you can get next to human na- 
‘e and a glance at a fellow’s camp- 
‘king, his choice of equipment, his 
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regard for others, his camp ethics, is 
a very accurate index of his true self. 


The majority of these campers are | 


owners of good cars and at 
would class them as real people, fam- 
ily men who are out to recreate and see 
the country. Gather round the camp 
fires of any motor-camp and invoice 
your neighbors. At our Yellowstone 
Falls Camp were cars from 29 States 


in the Union, from three Canadian 
Provinces, two from Australia, one 
from Hawaii, and the personnel in- 


cluded school teachers, college profes- 
sors, clerks and typists, 
tors, big business men, many farmers, 
and a host of children tanned like In 
dians and full of life. One patron of a 
Florida camp made a Wall Street deal 
aggregating $490,000 while living in 
his tent. Nature is democratic—motor- 
camping intensively so—and here you 
will see laborers hob-nobbing 
with capitalists and _ Rolls-Royces 
parked alongside the ubiquitous ‘Rolls 


Ruff.” 


NV OTOR campers soon lose 
: piration to break speed 
They plan to cover an average of 100 
miles a day allowing plenty of time to 
see the country, to make camp early and 
to enjoy themselves leisurely and give 
the children time to romp and play. To 
hold in check speed-demon propensities 
local residents employ devious methods. 
In one Western town, keen on their 
anti-speed crusade, was displayed 
prominently a road sign which 
as follows: “Last year 4,076 people 
died of gas; 29 inhaled it; 37 put a 
lighted match to it; and 4,016 stepped 
on it!” Another town displays the 
sign, “Drive slow and see our town; 


a broker, doc 


honest 


any as 
records. 


read 


drive fast and our jail.” True 


hospitality is suggested in reading a 
sign on a western ranch, “Camp wher 


see 


ever you please and come to the house 
the dinner gong sounds”; but 
real the 
sign put up by some one who either 


when 


belligerency is exhibited in 


harbored a grouch or whose eternal 
rights had been too long tampered 
with. His sign read: 


NoTIS ! ° tresspassers will B 
persecuted to the full extent of 2 
mungre! dogs which neve vas over | 
sochible fo strangers ti dubble brl 
shot gun which aint loded with sofa | 
illors. Oam if 1 aint gitten nred/ 
of this hell raisin on my place. * ) 
B.Griscom;: 


The public motor-camp is now estab- 
lished as a necessary civic enterprise 
in American municipal life. The time 
has passed when no longer are cities 
and towns prejudiced against what 
they used to term the “road bums.” 
Time and experience have shown that 


home you | 











To Rotarians 
going te EUROPE 
and the Ostend 
Convention 


Selected committees of Rotarians, 
and travel agents of long experi 
ence, are giving infinite care to 
| the details of your trip abroad, 
this summer. 
| There is ONE detail, however, you 
| will have to arrange tor yourselt 
| —the most important and the 
| most necessary detail of all:— 





Safe and Serviceable 
Travel MONEY 


fully assured when you carry 
American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


These Cheques insure you, wher 
ever you are, against loss or theft 
of the money you invest in them. 
If you lose them, or they are 
stolen, you are not the loser. The 
American Express Company makes 
good the amount (if, of course, 
they have not been countersigned 
or used for value). 


They come in $10, $20, $50 and 
$100 Cheques—bound in a handy 
leather wallet. They cost only 
75 cents for $100 worth. You sign 
them once when you buy them— 
and again when you use them. 


They are safe and serviceable, 
convenient to carry, handy to use. 
They are spendable coin in any 
country. Their sky-blue color is 
known everywhere, their money 
value recognized. 

In addition to their money-safety 
value, carriers of these Cheques 
are everywhere assured the help- 
ful Personal Service of American | 
Express representatives—endless | 
in its variety, constant and effi 
cient. Americans traveling abroad 
have used this Service with the ut- 
most satisfaction for more than 
36 years. 


Be sure, therefore, before you 
start, to insure your trip of its | 
most necessary detail. Change 
your money into American Ex- 
press Travelers Cheques. 





22.000 BANKS, 
AND AMERICAN 
OFFICES 


FOR SALE AT 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
RAILWAY EXPRESS 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reserva- 
tions and itineraries; or plan your cruise 
or tour through the American Express 


ae) Travel Department 
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International 


Presentation 
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District Governors 





No. 25 Lapel button of special 
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ernor and District number, size and 


style illustrated. 


with diamond 
SL4.00 Co 888.00 
18.00 to 92.00 
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12.00 


Ketail prices 
l4hkt green 
ISKt white 


Also beautiful diamond mounted cuff 

links, scarf pins, charms of all styles 

or special bar and medallion jewels 
with lettering raised in gold. 


luction 
Secretary 
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ign Cin Jeweler, Clu 


Maker £ Rroras 1 «1 il Emblem 


THE MILLER JEWELRY CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 





In the 
yellow 
package 


5¢ 
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FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


Beautiful 
Durable 
Comfortable 
Priced Right 
Also Bentwood Card 


Tables to match—in 
complete sets. 





WRITE TODAY 
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138@ Wall Sr. 
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the motor-camping public is really a 
fine class of people, as a rule, who 
must stop somewhere to camp. Besides 
they were spending a great deal of 
money for supplies along the route. A 
statement was made in the United 
States Senate that New Hampshire re- 
ceived in 1925, $250,000,000 from motor 
tourists. Eight thousand autoists en- 
tered Wisconsin every day last sum- 
mer, bringing in 26,000 tourists who 
spent $83,000 daily. 250,000 motor- 
campers entered Florida last year and 
stayed an average of two months’ each. 


| Down in Florida where, “When win- 


” 


ter comes, it’s summer,” motor-camping 


| is recognized as a positive development 





factor. The city of DeLand reports 
an addition to their permanent popula- 
tion of 104 people who invested $215,- 
000. Their public motor-park enter- 
tains an average of 400 people who 
daily spend money equal to the pay 
roll of a good-sized manufacturing 
plant. The public and private auto- 
camps of California entertained around 
two million motor-campers last year 
and left a sum in excess of fifteen mil- 
lions for camp privileges, supplies, etc. 
The trend is toward the standard- 
ized public motor pay camp offered not 
as a luxury but as a comfortable con- 
venience and worth its hire. The city 
of Denver has a model public motor 
camp at the $200,000 Overland Park 
which is the site of an old exposition 
located three miles south on the Platte 
River—a fine timber park of 160 acres, 
marked off in 1,500 lots each 25 feet 
square. Registration and the payment 
of 50 cents per day includes all camp 
privileges—good water and sanitation, 
children’s playground, police protec- 
tion, use of the central community hall 
with facilities for road information and 
letter writing. Concessionaires operate 
a grocery, meat-market, lunch-counter, 
grill, barber-shop, _ billiard-parlor, 
moving-picture; also a city oil sta- 
tion, and garage and battery service. 
Fees to the park privilege alone netted 
$14,703 in one season and it is not un- 
usual to find 5,000 people camped on 
a night. The 1925 total registration 
was 49,034 people. 
ASOTHER camp typifying the hun- 
““ dreds which are scattered all over 
America is camp Rundle in Canada’s 
Rocky Mountain National Park which 
nestles in a sheltering grove on the 
banks of Spray river on Golf Links 
Road near Banff surrounded by a circle 
of great peaks. Its 160 acres is laid 
out into 25 blocks and each subdivided 
into lots 28 x 40 feet and it offers ac- 
commodations of nineteen electric- 
lighted public shelters with table, 
benches and a central stove, and run- 
ning water. Thirty people are allowed 
to each shelter. For community use 
there are two service buildings with 
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washrooms and laundries and 
food is delivered at town prices 
charge is $1 for 21 days or $4 
season. Fishing is free in all tl 
tional Parks of the Dominion 
caretaker of this camp is an unu 
interesting fellow and tourists a 
thralled at his yarns of Royal N 
west Mounted Police of which h: 
a member before the World Wa 

The average motor-camp kit 
sive of car represents an investm 
around $100. Experience has 
the camper that equipment mad: 
cially for motor-camping is best 1 
than adaptations of home app! 
and utensils. Certain special 
units have an all-year-round utili 
the home. Women have an inord 
fear of creeping, crawling, and 
ing things, but can rest secure 
tents now made with floor-cloth 
in, with raised threshold with 
covered doorway and windows; 
well constructed of a. fabric whi 
processed to render it waterproof. ‘| 
“umbrella tent’ houses the 
family, and is most easily and qu 
set up by one man. Its bulk 
weight is small when rolled for tray 
Camp-equipment manufacturers 
provided the utmost in compactni 
and utility in the table which fold 
like a book and contains folded wit 
its leaves four chairs, cots, the 
versally used gasoline-pressure stovy 
the nesting mess-kit, the desert wate 
bag, blankets or sleeping bag, fo 
lists for a couple of days and misc 
laneous supplies representing furthe 
essentials of the camp kit. In no field 
of equipment economies has more 
genious effort been expended than 0! 
the surpassing items made for moto: 
camp life. 

The real motif of the motor-can 
ing vacation is an_ environment 
change—the contrast of play 
work in which you seek pleasure by a 
most novel process. The goal is sim} 
repose in a salubrious climate amidst 
entrancing scenery where your whims 
and hobbies hold full sway. This, you 
exclaim, is freedom. So join th 
motor-camping throng—shake 4d) 
day-by-day existence, go out where ) 
get new and refreshing experiences 
where you find “tongues in trees, bo: 
in running brooks, sermons in sto! 
and good in 
yourself.” The outdoors is a bet 
tonic and restorer than man has 
devised. Everyone should look wel! 
his program for longevity and the 
habilitation of vital reserve. The m 
sequestered scenic regions are fh \\ 
habitable; the wilderness touches ci 
ization; and the real “Jumping 
Place” is when you leave home. 
need a vacation. Motor-camping 
fers the way. The thing is to G‘ 
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everything — including 








fea® MONG the many classes of worthy institutions 
ls » for which Ketchum Publicity has managed 
i i financial campaigns .. . . churches have occu 
[dee pied a prominent place. 


In the past four months, for example, this organiza- 
tion has directed four church campaigns. 


$186,000.00 ae 

$ ieee In one of these, where the objective was $250,000, a 
raised in grand total of $271,000 was raised. In another, more 
TEN DAYS than $153,000 was realized in five days. 

The illustration below shows a 

new bytee g which the First = ‘ ‘ * ‘ 

Con gregat rie hur cho f Ben- 

ton Harb 7. Micl in, will erect ? 

as a result of ac ampaign di- Yet church campaigns are only one of the many 
rected by Ketchum Publ in ee : S 

February. Two Hunde Fi ‘fty types of institutional finance which are handled by 
> sna at legate mught; : ; ~ ae? : 
a total of $271,000 was raised. Ketchum Publicity. Others include fund-raising acti- 
Ketchum Publicity was em- oes ; , . 
ployed to handle the raising of vities for hospitals, Colleges, fraternal organizations, 
the last $165, of this fund : 

under its direction, $186 community chests, etc. 

was ribed. This, in acity 

of rae op )pulation. 


Ketchum Publicity covers the whole broad field. It 
has handled the raising of funds as 


large as $7,000,000. 
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If you would like to havea repre- 
sentative of this organization dis- 
cuss the financial aspects of your 
institution with you ... without 
obligation to you... please write 
direct to— 





CARLTON G. KETCHUM 





FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 





KETCHUM PUBLICITY, INC. 


‘Professional organization and direction of fund- 

raising activities for churches, hospitals, col- 
PITTSBURGH leges, community chests, fraternal organizations NEW YORK 
‘Park ‘Building 149 ‘Broadway 
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The Temple Tours 


Parties of Rotarians Travelling 
in Europe after the Convention 


PRECARIOUS eC Pane 





This is just one of the wonderful views that will be en- 
joyed by members of our Tour 11, briefly described below. 


Send for “‘Rotary Tours 1927” 


This booklet describes nine tours, varying in price 
from $210 to $970; and varying in duration from 14 
days to 49 days. 


Tour 8 is already booked to capacity. 


We have, therefore, prepared three additional tours 
for the convenience and enjoyment of our patrons. 


Tour 10. Europe and the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Tour 11. Five Great Capitals and the Midnight Sun. 
Tour 12. Some Medieval Towns in France and Spain. 


Folder on request. 





Temple Tours 


Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
350 Madison Avenue Chicago Temple Bidg. 502 Fayette Nat'l Bank Bldg. i 
New York City Chicago, III. Lexington, Ky. | 
' 
1401 N Street 1125 Investment Bidg. | 
Lincoin, Neb. Washingten, D. C. 
563 39th Avenue Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg. 


San Francisco, Calif Atlanta, Ga. 
































